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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man, 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE Churchman diverts attention from the main issue 
between Episcopalians and Unitarians by calling 
attention to differences in doctrine. The funda- 
mental question concerns all other Protestant de- 
nominations as much as it does the Unitarian. It 

does not relate merely to difference of doctrine. The claim 
of the Episcopal Church is that in America it alone has the 
right to conduct public worship in consecrated buildings and 
it alone, through its priests or clergy, has the right to ad- 
minister the sacraments. Presbyterians, Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, and Unitarians are alike outside of the fold of 
the true Church. Their ministers are not ordained minis- 
ters, and they belong to ‘the Church” only as they are po- 
tential members of the Episcopal Church. Not only is this 
claim made by the Episcopal Church throughout the United 
States, but (excepting some gracious clergymen who habitu- 
ally overstep the rules of their Church in their fellowship 
with other ministers) the line is sharply drawn at weddings, 
funerals, and other religious services. At such a time, for 
instance, as the funeral of President Garfield, when all other 
Protestant churches united in some public memorial service, 
the Episcopal ministers were obliged to excuse themselves 
on the ground that there was a special service of “the 
Church” appointed by the bishop, which they must celebrate 
apart from their fellow-citizens. 


wt 


'Tue laity know almost nothing of the assumption of 
superiority and the claim by the Episcopal clergy of an 
exclusive right to minister in matters of religion. The clergy 
of other denominations quietly take this often unconscious 
and involuntary arrogance for granted, and let it pass,— 
sometimes with a smile; sometimes, as in many cases which 
we could mention, with silent indignation. We are glad to 
have this claim of exclusive jurisdiction brought out into the 
light. The sooner it is fully comprehended and tested, the 
sooner it will be abated. In some community where Episco- 
palians have not abounded, a new church of that order may 


- be established, and: the’ first rector appointed may be some 
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youth, fresh from the divinity school, of the kind that Phillips 
Brooks described as “a parsonette.”” He may be placed in a 
district, let us say, containing a thousand square miles where 
there are many churches of other denominations and only 
one of his own. Suppose this young man should set up 
openly the claim which is made for him and which in his 
heart he makes for himself, that he is the only qualified min- 
ister of God in that district. How preposterous the claim 
would seem to the people of that community! And yet this 
is the meaning of the apostolic succession and of other doc- 
trines and practices based upon it. 


J 


Mrs. Eppy, by her shrewd and statesmanlike move, has 
routed her enemies, strengthened her followers, and defeated 
the just expectations of those who hoped that a test would 
be made by Christian Science in regard to vaccination and 
contagious diseases. She has ordered her disciples to con- 
form to the laws, to accept vaccination when required, and 
to report contagious diseases. If Mrs. Eddy and her dis- 
ciples had decided to trust their own processes of healing 
without regard to the law, there would have been a test case 
provided whenever any disease became epidemic. Now the 
doubt will remain whether it was vaccination or Christian 
Science which warded off small-pox, and whether diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, etc., would or would not have spread from 
infection carried by Mrs. Eddy’s disciples. We are glad to 
have the law complied with, but we are sorry to lose such a 
fair chance to test the question at issue between science and 
Christian Science. Experience is the test of all theories. 
With the light now thrown on the origin of diseases, and with 
new methods of hygiene, a great reduction of suffering from 
illness must follow. Just how far we can trust to better 
methods of cleanliness and nursing to prevent disease or to 
cure it is not yet certainly known, nor is the power of mind 
over disease yet fully comprehended. All experience that 
tends to throw light on the causes of human suffering is 
valuable. 
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Tue Jesuits continue to work with vigor, and yet contrive 
in spite of all the lessons of experience to justify the Protes- 
tant use of the word “ Jesuitical.” Evidence of this fact may 
be seen in the periodic outbreak of antagonism to the 
Jesuits in Catholic countries. ven in Spain they excite the 
popular wrath. Many Catholics must know how to sympa- 
thize with the Unitarian layman who said, during the Civil 
War, ‘‘When my minister expresses my sentiments in such 
a way that he offends me, I think there must be something 
wrong in his methods.” The indignation which is excited 
among Roman Catholics certainly shows that there is some- 
thing in their methods which is not essential to Catholicism, 
and which may properly be condemned by Protestantism. 
Jesuits claim the right to educate the youth of the Catholic 
Church, and they have developed amazing skill in the one 
thing which they set themselves to do, A Jesuit of the 
highest class is an almost perfect specimen of intellectual 
perfection and polish, But, nevertheless, the order of which 
he may be an ornament is opposed to free government, to 
free education, to free thought, to everything which is pecul- 
iar to the institutions of a republic. 


ae 


Taxinc them together throughout the United States, 
there is no body of men and women more high-minded, 
unselfish, and virtuous than the teachers in our public 
schools. But no one who has any personal and practical 
knowledge of the ways of politicians, some book publishers, 
and other persons who have axes to grind, is ignorant of 
the fact that the work of the teachers in our public schools 
is made unnecessarily hard. They are hampered at every 
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step by rules, by political schemes, by money-making de- 
vices, by the folly of cranks and the still worse folly of sci- 
entific and philanthropic fanatics. The public schools of 
America ought to be devoted to the essential things in 
learning and in moral conduct. But that is a community 
favored above most others in which it is possible for a 
teacher to devote himself solely to the highest interest of 
his pupils without let or hindrance from those who ask about 
the school system the question, “ What is there in it for me 
and my friends?” It is difficult for any one to serve upon 
a school committee and devote himself wholly to the inter- 
est of the children in the schools without being subject to 
offers of bribery or threats of intimidation from those who 
have other interests to serve. 


J 


Very striking and very encouraging to those who believe 
in human brotherhood is the decrease of theological odium, 
as shown in the way in which the most conservative religious 
journals review such books as Chadwick’s Parker and Jack- 
son’s Martineau. Almost without exception, orthodox re- 
viewers admit and praise the goodness and greatness of 
these men, and frankly confess and lay aside unjust preju- 
dices; while of course they maintain, as they ought, the 
right to reject the theological conclusions of Parker, Mar- 
tineau, and their biographers. 


Books and Men. 


There are three classes of people,— those who make books, 
those who read them, and those who neither make them nor 
read them. Everybody who can read, reads something. 
But they who are not habitual readers of books are in the 
largest of the three classes we have named; and among 
them are some of the most active, energetic, and influential 
members of the community. They are often the men and 
women about whom books are made. They know the facts 
which books are written to record. They know how to get ~ 
the knowledge they need for the business in hand; but they 
do not go to books for it, and neither know nor care to 
know how books are made or what they contain. 

In business, in religion, and in the moral conduct of affairs 
(as well as in many other things), two great classes meet and 
contend with each other, they who have done things without 
much reading and they who have read without much doing. 
In the practical conduct of life these two classes meet, the 
one coming down from the study of science and literature, 
the other coming up from hard work and educating experi- 
ence. Both classes are increasing. They are mutually 
antagonistic, but they are also mutually dependent upon each 
other. The men of action depend for their great schemes 
upon the discoveries made by the men of thought and read- © 
ing; while the thinkers are compelled to avail themselves of 
the services of those who know how to work. 

It would surprise some very intelligent scholars who think 
they are instructing the people at large to know that some of 
their familiar words and phrases have no meaning whatever 
to some of the most active and successful business men. A 
vast number of people who have influence in the control of 
churches, schools, libraries, and other institutions common 
in America, do not know that “ethics” is the science of 
conduct, and that it is the same thing as “morals.” There 
are many who read the newspapers who unconsciously skip 
the learned professor’s essay on “sociology,”’ and do not even 
know the meaning of the word. Not one in ten knows what 
“pedagogy” is or would care for it if he did know. “Pe-_ 
nology,” “ psychiatry,” and the like suggest no meaning to the 
multitude. 

A quiet revolution has taken place in modern society 
within the last ten years. It has been quiet; but it has been 
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thorough, and must be reckoned with. Let one experience 
illustrate. When electricity was seen to be adapted to all 
the uses of manufacture, commerce, and transportation, every- 
body said: Here is a new career open to the young men of 

scientific training. Electricity is and must be studied and 
applied by students, by men of trained intelligence and 
scientific knowledge. But the laws of electricity, however 
difficult to discover, are, when known, seen to be few, simple, 
invariable, and easily applied. The scientific graduates 
went out full of hope to a new conquest of the world. But 
they soon discovered that there were already in the field 
thousands of men as alert and energetic as themselves, who 
knew how to work as they did not, and who needed only to 
learn a few facts about electricity in order to become expert 
in using it. If they did not work in laboratories or read 
books, they knew how to extract from those who did just the 
knowledge they needed. They could not do their work with- 
out the aid of the thinkers and scholars, but they did not 
get their knowledge as students do, What they wanted they 
took wherever they found it or bought it as they would any 
other commodity. 

As in the case of the student who essayed to possess the 
field opened by the applications of electricity, so also with 
the theologian and the reformer. Entering the field of ex- 

» perience with new thought to be applied in new ways in the 
Church and in society at large, the thinkers and discoverers 
have found there a vast body of men and women who have 
lived and worked, and who know how to select and apply to 
their needs the few facts and principles that they can use. 
Without knowing it, they have carried into their religion and 
conduct the same rules of action which they have been 
compelled to adopt in the competitions of business. Almost 
unconsciously they have let go their hold upon old doctrines 
and customs, and from the new they ask only enough to 
keep them going in the stress and strain of actual life. 
Where this change in common life is understood, light is 
thrown upon the many and great changes in the new adjust- 
ments of thought and conduct, and also upon the limits of 
progress which are so apparent. 


The Method of Progress. 


When Jesus said that he came not to destroy, but to fulfil, 
he expressed in that verbal octave a whole philosophy of 
history. Emerson did but express this philosophy in a more 
figurative and suggestive manner when he wrote of the 
successive stages of human change and growth : — 


“ Deep love lieth under these pictures of time; 
They fade in the light of their meaning sublime.” 


Here is a thought which goes far to redeem the creeds and 
customs of past times from that comparative respect which 
means an absolute scorn with many of our cruder radicals 
in Church and State. “They fade in the light of their mean- 
ing sublime,” these creeds and customs,— in the light of the 
meaning which they dumbly strove for, vaguely yearned 
for, never quite expressed. ‘I know it, but I can’t say it,” 
says the dull boy at school; and the teacher scouts the stale 
excuse, assuring him that, if he knew it, he could say it. 
The fact is, that he almost knows it, but not quite. Like 
that dull boy is the generic man at every stage of his devel- 
opment. He is always trying, in philosophy, in science, in 
art, in politics, in the social order, to say something that he 
cannot say quite audibly, with definite articulation. And 
this something is the higher meaning in the light of which 
the lower expression fades and disappears. 

This being so, we have a double transformation. We 
have the old kings, of whom we have thought as dishonored 
and dethroned, insuring to their children better kingdoms 
than their own. We have each separate past, dignified and 
exalted for our imagination. as the matrix of some nobler 
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future, where we had thought of it as something shamed 
and degraded by the next succeeding stage. This first; 
and, second, we have each new development, which our 
cruder radicalism has conceived merely as the enemy and 
destroyer of the preceding, revealed to us as its more per- 
fect flower. We have at once old things and new, old times 
and new, related to each other in a more cordial, sympa- 
thetic way than has been imagined heretofore, the truth 
being that only in the present and the future can the past 
disclose its higher meaning, while the present and the future 
have no higher function to perform than to make clear those 
meanings which the past was painfully in travail with, but 
could not bring to birth till the new day had come. 

Henceforth the changing times may say, “ As dying, and 
behold we live.” What is there to mourn in the spring’s 
glad fulfilment of its promise in the summer’s fuller life? 
What is there to mourn in the fulfilment of each passing 
phase of our experience in some phase of larger meaning? 
Agassiz found in every stage of life some typical prefigure- 
ment of what was coming next. It was reserved for Darwin 
to show'that the prefigurement was not merely typical, but 
dynamic and genetic, something “going to be created,” like 
Adam in the medizval play. But, be the prefigurement crea- 
tive or merely typical, it is the meaning of the passing phase; 
and well may this dissolve and perish, in order that the mean- 
ing may be published, clear and strong. Well may the 
lovely egg be broken, that the bird may soar and sing. If,in 
the wreck of creeds and institutions, something is set free of 
more significance than they expressed, then is the Eternal 
Wisdom justified of her children, whose names are Death 
and Change. 

It is often said that systems of philosophy come and go 
without furthering our knowledge of the truth. We have, it 
is said, action and reaction,— first one army pressed back and 
then the other, and no real gain made. In truth, what hap- 
pens is more like the incoming tide. It may seem no pain- 
ful inch to gain. A wave here and there falls short of its 
predecessor. Nevertheless, the tide upon the beach,and so 
the tide of thought, comes in, and floods the dry and thirsty 
places with its refreshing grace. 

As with philosophy, so with every form of art. The careless 
eye sees only meaningless succession or the vulgar triumph 
of new things over old. Looking deeper, we see that the 
new is more fulfilment than it is opposition. It is the con- 
crete development of what was germinal and prophetic in 
the old. And, where the new has little of the energy and 
completeness of the old, it may be the insurgence of some- 
thing which has in it the promise and the potency of better 
things. It may, at least, express some justifiable dissatisfac- 
tion with a perfection that is stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

An ingenious theologian invites us to the pious recitation of 
the Apostles, and Nicene Creeds, not because they express 
what we believe, nor because they express what people once 
believed (though there are some who recommend them on 
this ground), but because those who made these creeds were 
trying to say what we believe and couldn’t get it out. As 
well recommend to us the old stage-coach and post-rider for 
present uses because these were men’s honest efforts to ac- 
complish travel and communication. Yet may we well believe 
that many of the creeds and particular theological ideas are 
pictures of time that fade in the light of meanings which find 
definite expression for the first time in modern thought. 
The doctrines of Incarnation, Revelation, Atonement, are 
such pictures, the modern meanings into which they fade 
incomparably more beautiful and noble and inspiring than 
the arbitrary specializations which were their prefigurements 
and prophecies. 

Here is that glory of the imperfect of which some one has 
written lately in an impressive manner. It is the glory of its 
prophetic intimation of the better things that are to be. 
Here is that baptism of the new order by the old to which 
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Jesus bent upon the Jordan’s bank. Here is that responsive 
gesture of humility whereby the Baptist said, ““I have need 
to be baptized of thee; and comest thou to me?” Always 
the old needs the baptism of the new, as the new that of the 
old. Neither is fair or good without the benediction of the 
other. As with the parts, so also with the whole: that most 
tragic-comic of all pictures, the individual life, is a picture of 
time which finds its amplest justification only as it fades into 
the sublime meaning of the immortal years. The courage 
that can “turn its back on heaven” is perhaps the surest 
promise of its immeasurable good. 


The Law of Faith. 


The doctrine of faith rests on the physical universe as well 
as the moral. It becomes a duty because we do not see 
things in their entirety. Everything at present appears to 
us with partial illumination. We ourselves in turn have as 
yet defective vision. Our bias is not that of complete moral 
character. Exactly what a vastly broader angelic vision 
would pronounce of our world and of human history, we 
sometimes get a glimpse —or think we do. To this we have 
to add the still greater fact that, of all we examine, not any- 
thing is yet completed. We are studying unfinished webs on 
the loom, and are pronouncing judgment from that which we 
are able to see. 

Yet, with all these defects and hindrances, we are con- 
vinced that we see so many good things in the universe that 
we may be persuaded of universal good, and of final good- 
ness where we see apparent evil. Who can justly doubt 
this in a life where already are revealed such glorious 
thoughts and things as family love, friendship, benevolence, 
philanthropy, and piety,— an ascending ratio of the morally 
beautiful? What we see of the great pattern-purpose in 
which humanity finds its place is wonderful. Man is an 
unfinished sample of a god-thought. Besides all this, we 
already see on the loom of life an Emerson, a Martineau, 
and a Channing. 

Society is an ever-improving pattern. The English-speak- 
ing stock, latest of all to be developed, is higher in its con- 
ceptions of honor, peace, truth, philanthropy, than any of its 
predecessors. The greatest intellectual event of the nine- 
teenth century was the discovery of the law entitled “‘ The 
Survival of the Fittest.” This is not a merely scientific law, 
that the meaner goes to the wall, but the bigger fact that 
there has always been through all time, before life appeared 
upon the globe as well as after, progress toward betterment. 
This includes moral progress since the supremacy of man on 
the earth. There is one law on which all history runs, and 
only one,— the law of the survival of that which is most in 
accord with progress. 

The Golden Rule was the historical summary of man’s 
moral thinking up to two thousand years ago. It created 
the conscience standard of mankind. Our struggle since 
that time has been to realize the golden law in our social 
and our moral life. We see no reason for despair; and we 
calmly believe that society will be able, ultimately, to work 
out all wrong, and work in all that is right. No century be- 
fore the nineteenth ever made one-half the moral advance 
achieved through the one hundred years that have just 
closed. It began with slavery as a recognized element of 
civilization ; but it closed with human bondage routed from 
all the nations that claim to be civilized. Cruelty to 
animals became abhorrent. The laws of temperance are 
informing the masses, while justice has forever disbarred the 
Jeffreyses and the Lauds. War exists only against the grow- 
ing protest of humanity. The great struggle of our time is 
to secure a system of education wholly divorced from the 
unevolved morals and crude conceptions of medizval phil- 
osophies,— an education that shall recognize that to create 
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moral functioning is as much a part of its duty as to 
quicken intellectual action. With this we see that, in the 
life struggle, he goes quickest to the wall who is morally 
wrong. The liar trips himself up. The licentious die out in 
the third or fourth generation. 

The optimist has the co-ordinated facts of life. The pes- 
simist only considers facts disconnected. ‘We are, in all 
probability,’ says a recent writer, ‘‘but just over the 
threshold of the ethic career of man. How can the evolved 
jelly-fish comprehend the evolution that has come up out of 
the eternal past, and that is to be eternal? Man is the 
fruit, but not the ripe fruit of evolution; and his moral 
character is the product of all the conjoined forces that work 
in atoms or in universes.” Faith, or as we would better call 
it, trust, becomes, therefore, a most rational law. It does 
not establish blind belief in a creed, but a well-authenticated 
confidence in God’s purpose,— in the living law of the uni- 


verse. Paul was a logician. He stated the workable forces .. 


in character to be first faith, then hope, and, finally, love. 
There is no love of God possible, antecedent to trust or 
confidence. The first end of religion is to show good 
reason for believing in an Infinite Good Purpose. This 
must be done while we are not yet on the right side of the 
universe. 

The dream of nature has certainly been of goodness tri- 
umphant. Our heredity has in it the animal; but it has, 
also, the upward look of sons of God. Death is here; but 
we have fought out victory over death,— our goal is immor- 
tality. So far as we can measure. history, it is the conquest 
of the baser forces and the survival of moral purpose. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Nominating Committee. 


In the egisters of February 14 and 21 Rev. John 
Cuckson and Rev. E. H. Keens made inquiries in regard to 
the method of nominating the officers and directors of the 
Association. It has been in the secretary’s mind to describe 
the existing system in this column at the fitting time. But, 
in response to these legitimate inquiries, the matter may be 
introduced here, in advance of its natural place. The ques- 
tions emphasize the necessity that is constantly borne in 
upon Mr. St. John and me that in these communications we 
must frequently deal with subjects that are very familiar to 
our active fellow-workers. We should prefer to be more 
helpful and inspiring, but conditions seem to require us to be 
often elementary and didactic. 

The Association is a democratic and self-governing cor- 
poration. Its nominating system is established by the vote 
of the whole body assembled in annual meeting. “Mr. Cuck- 
son has long been a member of the Association, and he has 
represented important parishes at the annual meetings. He 
has presumably taken part in the discussions and votes upon 
the nominating system, and it is hard to believe that he is 
really ignorant of the procedure. Mr. Keens is a welcome 
new-comer in our fellowship, who has never, perhaps, partici- 
pated in the annual election, and may, naturally, be unfamiliar 
with our habits. 

The present method of nominating and electing officers 
and directors was established, after long deliberation, by vote 
of the Association at its annual meeting in May, 1890. 
This was before the present president, secretary, and treas- 
urer had any official connection with the Association; and 
they have no responsibility for it. The procedure has been 
amended at several subsequent annual meetings, but it 
remains substantially as adopted in 1890. At each annual 
meeting the president is instructed to appoint a nominating 
committee of five persons. This committee is required to 
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receive suggestions and recommendations of names to be put 
in nomination. On or about April 1 the committee must, 
from the names thus submitted, prepare a list of candidates 
for the executive offices and of twelve or more candidates for 
directors. These lists, arranged in the form of anAustralian 
ballot, must be sent to the delegates of the churches entitled 
to representation at the annual meeting and to all life mem- 
bers. These voters are requested to vote for the nomination 
of executive officers and for six directors,— four from New 
England, one from the Middle and Southern States, and one 
from the Western and Pacific States. They are further 
required to vote for at least one woman and for not more 
than three ministers, but they are not required to confine 
their choice to the names submitted by the committee. 
Blanks are found on all ballots for new names. On or 
before the 15th of May the committee must count the 
ballots and publish in the Register the names of those thus 
nominated. The committee must further present these 
names upon a printed ballot at the annual meeting. Nomina- 
tion is not synonymous with election. Opportunity is always 
given at the meeting for the nomination of persons whose 
names do not appear upon the printed ballot submitted by 
the committee. The executive officers are chosen at the 
annual meeting for terms of one year, and the directors for 
terms of three years. 

This procedure is, perhaps, open to criticism; but the 
combined wisdom of the Association assembled in annual 
meeting has not, in spite of frequent effort, succeeded in 
evolving a better system. It is not for me to question the 
wisdom of the electors. At the last meeting of the Associa- 
tion I was, by resolution duly adopted, instructed to appoint 
the Nominating Committee for the year 1901. I did not 
introduce this resolution, and I did not vote for.it. What- 
ever my personal reluctance, my plain duty is to obey the 
behest of the Association. Fortunately, the Association has 
always been able to assume, and is still justified in assuming, 
that its president is an honorable man, who does not attempt 
to dictate to the committee or in any way to control the 
nominating machinery. The committee can be trusted to 
give to the duty to which it is summoned independent judg- 
ment and disinterested service. Samuet A. Etiort. 


‘Current Topics. 


THE situation in the Far East, which has interested the 
United States both directly and indirectly for the past two 
years, is now very nearly adjusted. The negotiations for the 
final solution of the problems which have confronted the 
world in China have advanced so far that it has been pos- 
sible for Mr. Conger, the United States minister at Pekin, to 


withdraw from active participation in them. The Chinese 


government has assented without reservation to the demands 
of the powers for the punishment of the leaders in the Boxer 
movement, and the executions are in progress at the time of 
this writing. The evacuation of Pekin by the allied forces 
will begin immediately, and it is probable that by the middle 
of March the Chinese court will have been re-established in 
the capital. Punitive expeditions to suppress local disturb- 
ances and to overawe individual districts are still being 
conducted at the orders of the German commander-in-chief ; 
but, in general, conditions in North China are now almost 
normal. Apparently, the ultimate problem of the Far East 


is to be placed in abeyance for a few years to come. 


& 


THERE is now a strong possibility that the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress of the United States will determine the status of Cuba be- 
fore itadjourns. Last Monday the Senate Committee on Re- 
lations with Cuba agreed upon an amendment to the army 
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appropriation bill regarding Cuba. This amendment places 
the United States in the nature of a protector of the Cuban 
republic, with the right of intervention for the maintenance 
of a stable government, “ adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty.” The amendment further 
provides that the United States shall be permitted to retain 
the Isle of Pines, and that “the government of Cuba will 
sell or lease to the United States lands necessary for coaling 
or naval stations at certain specified points, to be agreed 
upon with the President of the United States.” The govern- 
ment of Cuba is furthermore debarred from any relations 
with foreign countries that may be inimical to the interests 
of the United States, and safeguards are placed upon the 
finances of the republic in order to prevent the complica- 
tions that might arise if the island were to pledge its revenues 
for future expenditures. 
& 


THE controversy in which Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity has been involved has been freshly brought to public 
interest by the report of the committee of economists which 
has been considering the case of Prof. Ross of the depart- 
ment of economics at Leland Stanford, Jr. The committee, 
which consisted of E. B. Seligman, H. W. Farnam, and 
H. B. Gardner, professors of political economy in Columbia, 
Yale, and Brown Universities, respectively, was appointed 
by the American Economic Association at its meeting in 
Detroit last December. It has considered all the available 
evidence ; and in its report, which was published at the end 
of last week, the committee found that Prof. Ross was forced 
out of the university because of Mrs. Stanford’s objections 
to his views upon the silver question, upon the municipal 
ownership of public service corporations, and upon Coolie 
immigration. Dr. David Starr Jordan, the president of the 
university, replied to the report of the committee with a 
positive statement to the effect that the dismissal of Prof. 
Ross was due to his shortcomings as a scientist and a 
teacher, and was not prompted by any sense of hostility to 
his economic theories. 

& 


Two of the great measures which have received the con- 
sideration of the present Congress—the Nicaragua Canal 
bill and the shipping subsidy bill—vwill in all probability 
fail of final action during the closing days of the session. 
The British government has had under its consideration the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty and the amendments to the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty that were passed by the Senate, but has not 
yet formally announced its acceptance or rejection of the 
terms offered by the United States. There is reason- to 
believe, however, that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty may be 
permitted to lapse by non-action; and the conditions under 
which a canal may be cut through the Isthmus of Nicaragua 
will remain as they were before the agreement was signed. 
In any event the construction of the canal is still a remote 
probability. The shipping subsidy bill has met with so 
much opposition that the administration has apparently 
become convinced that it is inadvisable to exert pressure for 
its passage by the present Congress, and the plan of pro- 
moting American shipping by a system of subsidies will 
probably be brought to the attention of the coming Congress. 


: oe 


THERE is every reason to believe that the excellent 
relations which have existed between the United States 
and Russia will not. suffer permanently from the pending 
tariff controversy between the two countries. The Russian 
minister of finance, M. de Witte, is convinced that the 
countervailing duty which has been imposed upon Russian 
sugar by the United States government is not justified by 
the circumstances of the case. He is also inclined to be- 
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lieve that the duty was imposed at the instance of American 
corporate interests. In a recent semi-official utterance 
the Russian ministry of finance gave the world to under- 
stand that, unless certain Western European countries ceased 
their annoying impositions of tariffs upon Russian exports, 
the Russian government would find itself compelled to 
increase the duties of a great variety of manufactured arti- 
cles that are imported into the empire. There are indica- 
tions that Russia is preparing her industrial forces for a 
trial of strength and endurance which may furnish the 
world with a revelation of the material prosperity of the 
empire. 
of 


THE United States was again conspicuously in evidence 
as an international factor last week, when the State depart- 
ment at Washington announced that, at its instance, the 
powers have accepted the principle that no further indi- 
vidual concessions of territory in China shall be sought or 
obtained by any one power without the assent of the inter- 
national concert. Although every effort is being made to 
divest the agreement of the appearance of hostility to any 
individual power, it is well understood that the course of 
Russian diplomacy in Manchuria was the immediate occa- 
sion for the international agreement. The British govern- 
ment made a formal statement in Parliament last Monday of 
its belief that the virtual occupation of Manchuria by Russia 
is of a temporary character. There is no apparent disposi- 
tion to regard the matter in that light in any other quarter, 
however; and it is a settled conviction throughout Europe 
that Russia will never abandon the advantages which she 
has gained in Manchuria through her separate agreement 
with China whereby Manchuria is to be governed jointly by 
Russia and China. Such a partnership can have only one 
meaning. 


Brevities. 


Fukuzawa, known in Japan as the Great Commoner, died 
February 3. 


The king of England goes to visit his sister, the empress 
dowager of Germany. In spite of national antipathies, blood 
is thicker than water, and will have its way. 


In Northern cities, so far as we have been able to observe, 
negroes, whether free-born or freedmen, are not more vicious 
than others of like intelligence and opportunity for educa- 
tion. 


Lynching does not take place in England, although all the 
crimes are committed there. Even law-breakers are pro- 
tected to such an extent that a crusade of violence against 
them would be suppressed. 


In a neighboring city a police captain, answering a ques- 
tion concerning Mr. Thomas’s wholesale charges against the 
negro North and South, says that within his knowledge he 
should put at least two other nationalities below the negroes 
in the scale of degeneracy. 


In an exchange we read, “‘ We do not see how a farmer can 
be an infidel.” But why not? It is as easy for a farmer to 
be an infidel as it is for a minister. The unfaithful man, 
wherever he is, loses the right point of view; and neither 
revealed religion nor natural theology will set him right. 


_ From many observers we get the impression that in Eng- 

land and on the continent of Europe, not from fear, but 
through long experience of a settled condition of society, 
respect for law is more deep seated than it is in any new 
country, and obedience to law is more habitual than it is in 
America. 


¢ 
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There are always lawless elements in any community 
ready to follow the lead of persons who for any reason are 
allowed to commit lawless acts. Let the word go out that 
the authorities will wink at violence in any particular case, 
whether inflicted upon negroes or Protestants or Catholics 
or brothel-keepers, and there will be volunteers enough who 
will take, with glee, part in the work of destruction. 


A vice, strictly speaking, is a form of wickedness which 
directly affects and harms only the wrong-doer himself. 
Society commonly punishes the vices only when vicious 
persons inflict direct injury upon other people or become a 
charge upon the public, Vice cannot be suppressed or 
punished; but all those who pander to the vices can be 
punished, as well as all those who take bribes as the price of 
protection for panders and their unholy traffic. 


We note with pleasure the increasing demand, coming 
from churches of the stricter sort, for the truth. When 
Dr. Briggs was tried, the question was not, “Are his state- 
ments true?” but, “Do they conform to the standards of 
the Church?” The question now goes deeper. Do the 
standards of the Church conform to the truth as it is now 
received and understood by those best qualified to know? 
There is an encouraging demand for the exact truth about 
the Bible and the Church without regard to its effect upon 
ancient creeds and standards. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Unitarian Temperature. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Permit me to applaud your comment on the Watchman’s 
comparison of Unitarianism to cold storage. The colder, the 
better, if haply so it might conserve some of the political 
moralities which in the tropic warmth of an emotional piety 
suffer like perishable fruit incautiously exposed. Our emo- 
tional pietists have been, generally speaking, the most liberal 
apologists for policies and performances that have made the 
judicious grieve. But it can hardly be wondered at that 


‘Unitarians should so often be accused of coldness by cen- 


sors anxious for their good, when so much of our Unitarian 
stock in trade has been the trick of self-depreciation. Of 
comfortable self-satisfaction there has often been too much, 
but quite as much of the temper of the Chinese sectary who 
said to Abbé Huc, “Mine is the poor and mean and con- 
temptible religion of Lao-tze, yours is the glorious and 
splendid religion of Fo.” It so happens that only yesterday 
I was reading a letter written by Dr. Dewey, in 1873, which 
contained a comment on this matter of Unitarian coldness. 
It was that, when a theological student at Andover, he used 
to go to Boston to attend Unitarian worship, and found it 
refreshingly warm in contrast with the Andover variety. 
We have never had among us a man of deeper feeling than 
Dr. Dewey; but his feeling was so deep that it was exclusive 
of the superficial emotionalism in which many take delight. 
I have heard even Unitarian ministers pray with such 
familiarity with God as would have seemed to Dr. Dewey 
hardly less than blasphemy, so awful to him was the thought 
of the Eternal. Given a deep reverence, a tender awe, a 


trembling adoration, and the “hail-fellow-well-met” style. 


of devotion becomes impossible. Theodore Parker’s descrip- 
tion of a certain kind of piety as “ voluptuousness with God ” 
was no exaggeration of the fact. It is the evil inheritance 
from a time that identified God with Jesus and worshipped 
him in phrases borrowed from Solomon’s Song, on which 
Saint Bernard preached some hundreds of sermons, less 
spiritual than erotic. 

The lack of such emotionalism is a defect of our Unitarian 
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quality that we could ill afford to lose. Of such deep and 
strong emotion as marked the religious life of Channing and 
Dewey we cannot have too much. The way to it does not 
lie backward to “the rock from which we were hewn and the 
pit from which we were digged,” but forward into a fuller 
realization of our own most characteristic thoughts and 
principles and ideas. 

Changing the subject entirely, I must confess myself 
astonished at the letter quoted in the Register of February 
14, and signed “ Historic Truth and Justice.” It referred us 
to Magruder’s Life of Chief Justice Marshall, p. 265; 
but those who turn to that will find that it has been miser- 
ably garbled by the writer of this letter, Clearly by 
“supreme divinity,” in the passage quoted from Magruder, 
‘supreme deity”? is meant. It was in the supreme deity of 
Jesus that Marshall was led to believe by ‘“ Keith on 
Prophecy,” and consequently “he determined to apply for 
admission to the communion of the [Episcopal] Church, 
objected to communion in private, because he thought it his 
duty to make a public confession of the Saviour ; and, while 
waiting for improved health to enable him to go to church 
for that purpose, he grew worse, and died without ever com- 
muning.” It would be legitimate to say that the habit of 
Marshall’s life should outweigh a fancy of his declining 
powers. But Unitarianism is not so weak in honorable 
names that it need resort to doubtful tactics to add one to 
the number. Joun W. CHADWICK. 


The Harrison Campaign of 1840, 


The correspondent whose letter we print below waxes 
warm over an imaginary charge against the Whigs of sixty 
years ago. We had not imagined that hard-cider drinking 
was confined to the Whigs of the Harrison campaign; but 
we have heard from representatives of the last generation 
many accounts of the prevalence of cider-drinking and the 
misery caused by it. Those who got drunk on hard cider, 
‘and especially on cider brandy,— and there were plenty of 
them,— we have often heard described as the most morose of, 
all drunkards. Rum-drinkers might be mellow; but hard- 
cider drinkers were hard and cruel. In one town in Massa- 
chusetts there was a club of farmers which met every Satur- 
day morning. They tapped a barrel of hard cider ; and, when 
the barrel was empty, the club adjourned. Our correspond- 
ent’s statement may be perfectly true, and yet represent 
only one phase of experience in what was certainly a time of 
drunkenness such as is now unknown. We have no objec- 
tion to including rum and other distilled liquors with hard 
cider as a cause of drunkenness before Hawkins and others 
began their temperance campaign. [Eprror.] 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

In the Register of the 14th it is said: “ The temperance 
reform of sixty years ago in the United States was caused by 
the revulsion of the common sense and. decent sentiment of 
the community after the almost universal drunkenness of the 
Harrison campaign. That great hard-cider debauch dis- 
gusted even those who took part in it.” 

I apprehend the writer of that paragraph did not take part 
in that campaign. I was“ part and parcel” of it. I attended 
conventions at all the towns within twenty-five miles of my 
home, and many others fifty and eighty miles off. Many of 


. them held two days, the people opening their houses for our 


bed and board ; and such terms as “ almost universal drunk- 
enness” and “hard-cider debauch” applied to them is a 
slander, not only upon those who attended the convention, 
but upon those who entertained them. 

At a convention in this city on Feb. 22, 1840, I saw 
Gen. Charles Anthony of Springfield, Ohio, ride along High 
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Street on a wagon in which a log cabin had been built that 
had a barrel of cider at the door, a coon skin tacked at the 
side, and Gen. Anthony eating a pice of corn pone. A man 
must have possessed a large stomach to have been “ drunken ”’ 
or ‘‘debauched” on that cider, for it was just “hard” 
enough to be pleasant to the taste of any one who likes cider. 
Gen. Anthony’s ride was not dignified ; but it was a protest 
against the vile slander upon Gen. Harrison. They charged 
that he was an ‘“‘old granny,” who would be happy in a log 
cabin, with a barrel of hard cider and plenty of corn pone, 
and the Whigs seized upon it as.a war-cry, and used it effect- 
ively ; but the Register charge of ‘almost universal drunken- 
ness”’ and ‘“‘hard-cider debauch” are a slander upon the 
Whigs of that day, against which I enter my earnest protest. 
And that ‘‘the temperance reform sixty years ago. . . was 
caused ”’ by it, I am also sure, is a mistake. The organiza- 
tion of temperance societies commenced about ten years 
before that time, but made little headway until John Williams 
got up a Washingtonia temperance pledge in Baltimore, which 
swept over the country like an epidemic, as did the woman’s 
crusade about twenty years later; and the campaign had no 
more influence over the latter than it had over the former. 
Joun J. JANnNEY. 
CoLuMBus, OHIO. 


Helmholtz. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Having written lately of the great scientist von Helm- 
holtz, and alluded to him as the type of pure normal intel- 
ligence, a clear mirror of the divine mind, I was amazed to 
read the following sentence in your issue of January 17, 
part of an article called “In a Western City.” 

‘Some of our inventors, yes, and a man of the highest 
genius, Helmholtz himself, mathematician, scientist, in- 
ventor, musician, were what are called epileptic geniuses, 
subject to periods of semi-imbecility.”’ 

In the interest of truth, to say nothing of the living mem- 
bers of the von Helmholtz family, I would beg the writer 
of these words to give the grounds for her assertion, asking 
any of your readers who are familiar with the private life 
of the inventor of the ophthalmoscope to throw light upon this 
matter. ; 

The absence of a pupil and acquaintance of von Helm- 
holtz, who is now travelling abroad, to whom I applied 
through a friend, postpones the hoped-for refutation from 
this gentleman of your contributor’s almost incredible 
statement. W. Henry WINSLow. 


The Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The following description of the church, taken from an 
article by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, seems to me rather a 
fine thing, and desirable to print in connection with the 
definitions of the church which you are now publishing in 
the Christian Register : — 

“A church existing as a natural human fellowship, its 
members bound together simply by the spiritual tie of de- 
votion to the highest good that each is capable of recogniz- 
ing, claiming no authority, whether original or derived, 
with no test of membership but that of interest in the com- 
mon good, with no limits short of those of the community 
itself, organized so as to combine most effectively the separate 
good will and the scattered efforts of its members,— such a 
church would appear to be an instrumentality by which society 
may accomplish those ends which lie without the province of 
its constitutional government, and which the spontaneous ef- 
forts of individuals are incompetent to reach,” GP Dy 
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For the Christian Register. 


The New England Daughter. 


BY REV. EDWARD F. HAYWARD. 


Silent at the post of service 
Till from out her guarding hands 
Goes the last intrusted dear one, 
The New England daughter stands. 
Ask not who will teach her courage 
Or the gathering shades dispel? 
Ask not who her age will lighten ? 
She has done her duty well. 


Sons there are, whose rising fortunes 
In the newer West shine fair: 
They have left the father, mother, 
To the daughter’s tender care. 
Love has passed her by unburdened, 
Prizes she has put aside ; 
But the old home voices call her 
With a summons ne’er denied. 


When the filial tasks are ended, 
There may be 4 place for her. 

Ah, the still New England homesteads 
That one lonely life inter! 

She will tend her flowers in summer; 
And, when winter days are drear, 

In the north wind’s noisy tumult 
Ghostly voices she will hear. 


Up and down the quiet valleys, 

On the hillsides, by the sea, 
Nestling ’neath the village shade-trees, 
Wait these homes for you and me. 

We can see them as we journey, 
In the darkness gleams their light; 
And we know of life’s lone triumph 
As we fare on through the night. 


Twentieth Century Preserving. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


It was an old lady. No question whatever as to that fact. 
And a delicate spray of wrinkles or a suggestion of them 
about eyes and brow told a story written for most folk in 
deeper signs than these. But her figure was erect, her step 
firm, her eyes bright, and her interest certain and unflagging 
in men and events and things. The middle-aged members 
of the party took life more seriously than she, and one or 
two college girls most seriously of all. This, also, we ex- 
pect, since youth has short perspective, and has had no time 
to compare experiences and discover the underlying humor 
in even deepest tragedy. 

Of this art the old lady was past mistress, and she had 
learned it under many skies; for she had a son in Paris, 
in London, in San Francisco, and in New York, and crossed 
the continent as carelessly as she might pass from New 
York to Boston, adding also to her list of things attained 
twenty voyages across the Atlantic. 

Naturally, then, a steam-yacht trip from Portland, Ore., 
to Alaska meant simply another bit of diversion with another 
opportunity for studying human nature ; and, as she sat on 
deck, peacefully knitting as the season and the sea permitted, 
she was a delightful picture of all that a pretty old lady 
can so easily be, her age presumably threescore and ten 
and its outlying regions,— its owner not too greatly given 
to reminiscence, and ready for the latest word in literature, 
science, or art. é 

There came a morning when the old lady walked in to 
breakfast with a hint of triumphal march, as it were, in her 
step, and took her place to the same tune. The captain 
bowed even more profoundly than was his wont. 
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“Tt is certainly a good morning with you,” he said. “I 
have never seen you look better.” 

“JT have reason,” the old lady returned. 
birthday.” 

«“ Hal” said the captain, a little doubt in his tone. “ You, 
I think, will not mind telling us how many years the earth 
has had the happiness of having you on it?” 

“Not in the slightest, sir,” said the charming old lady, 
with a smile. “I am eighty-nine years old this morning.” 

« Goodness!” cried the tableful. 

“Tt is certainly goodness that has brought me there,” said 
the old lady, still smiling, and ordered her coffee. 

« Champagne and no less for an occasion like this,” the 
captain said ; and they drank her health, standing, cheering in 
various keys, but all with warm and most harmonious inten- 
tion. And then the old lady, after these amenities, accepted 
the captain’s arm to the deck, and once more took out her 
knitting. 

Now there was in this party, as is the manner of parties in 
general, one woman with singular capacity for saying the 
wrong thing and also for. doing it, yet with no interior con- 
sciousness of this capacity. The old lady, eying her calmly, 
had now and then responded for some unhappy victim of 
these tendencies; and she looked up with a little twinkle — 
barely to be recognized as such by a close observer — as the 
adversary drew near and took up position before her, with 
the stony type of observation a gray eye often holds, — an 
ample figure, every line of which was filled with uncompro- 
mising intention toward human beings in general and partic- 
ular. 

“And so you have reached another milestone in life’s 
painful journey,” she said, her lips, as it were, affectionately 
caressing her own words. “ Don’t you think you ought to be 
ey grateful that you preserve your faculties in the way you 

(0) ? ” 

The old lady laid down her knitting. 

“ Preserve my faculties, madam ?” she said in her sweetest 
and clearest tone. ‘ What else should I do with them?” 
And the captain roared a mighty “ Ha, ha!” 

“She’s got you there, madam!” he shouted. And the 
questioner, a trifle disconcerted, sought a less ready sub- 
ject. 

After all, it is clear that, however universal old-ladyhood 
might sum up the matter, these words mean the one fact that 
must forever bar out senility and all that makes old age a 
terror. What else, surely, but to preserve faculty,— and this 
by no series of coddlings and softnesses beyond legitimate 
ones, but persistent use of all powers of body, mind, and 
soul? The sun of life is sinking? That may well be at 
eighty-nine, or even what has been called the “allotted 
period,”— seventy,— this assertion to be denied by the 
“higher criticism,” which has not yet done its duty. in this 
respect. The sun is sinking,— yes. Its beams are no longer 
for the fructifying of the lower levels in this working 
world. 

But there is another,— a reflex glow,— the flush for earth 
and sky that the traveller in Alpine lands recalls, with a 
tender wonder not the sunset itself had power to bring. This 
is the afterglow; and old age may surely own it,— the woven 
tissue of a vision whose every tint and dye is from the rich 
heart of the human experience. It is more than Indian summer 
and its fair and misty coloring. That is but a few brief 
days. But the afterglow is for all days in which sun can 
shine, the light by which the old, ever-young soul passes on 
into the unseen. Over hard-fought battles, over defeats that 
time shows victories, over eluding yet always steadfastly 
pursued ideals, shines the afterglow,— all life’s tears and 
smiles, all experience and retrospect, blending in the ineffable 
light and color born of a rich and fruitful past. More after- 
glow, then, for all the old! Why not, if only life has been 
lived to its deepest possibility? One woman, herself old, 


“ It is another 
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knows it all, and has written in verse known and loved by 
many her thought of what old age may be: — 


“* Whom the gods love die young.’ Nay, rather say 
With bated breath, ‘ Whom the gods love die old.’ 


“ Whom the gods love die old. life, dear life, 
Let the old sing thy praises ; for'they know 
How year by year the summers come and go, 
Each with its own abounding sweetness rife.” 


A February Ramble in an Italian Lane. 


BY HELEN S. THURSTON. 


The path winds along the top of an amphitheatre-shaped 
hillside. There is a break at the north, giving a glimpse, 
before we come to the open sea, of the two railways, one for 
the tram and one for the train, both of which are now on 
their way to Naples. The sides of this natural amphitheatre 
are. terraced for vineyards, and the poles—bare except for 
the endless strings of vine which stretch between — point 
straight toward heaven. 

The vineyard boy, with the red Jderretta on his head, bal- 
ances himself on the Jack-and-the-beanstalk ladder which 
sets its foot in the earth, but rears its head into the atmos- 
phere without any support whatever. He steadily prunes 
the vines, which he must hurry to finish, as even now a leaf 
buds here and there. To the right a magnificent grove of 
lemon-trees half hides an ancient villa, stuccoed in faded 
pink. The green and yellow lemons hang thick upon the 
trees, filling the air with a spicy fragrance as one walks 
under the high enclosing wall. A projecting stone offers a 
vantage for a peep. Fresh lemon-rind on the road shows 
that some passer-by has not been so sturdily honest as we; 
for, with the added height of the stone, we could easily 
pluck a few of the nearest lemons from the overweighted 
branches, and feel that we did the tree a service. ‘ 

The blossoms of the mandorla (almond) are brightening 
all the vineyards with their pinky bloom. But two weeks 
ago we, in our ignorance, had classed these trees with the 
poles that bear the burden of the grape-vines. These trees 
are so placed, in part, to shade the fierce heat of the later 
summer sun from the radishes and potatoes and broccoli 
that will be planted in the vineyards. 

Two men come down the path, leading a cow by a rope. 
A boy, with a loaf of bread in a faded red handkerchief, is 
immediately interested. He runs back on his track to view 
their progress down a rocky path to the barn. To the 
question is the cow his, he readily answers yes; but I 
think he answers indiscriminately, my Italian being so miser- 
able, and his courtesy so great. 

Many a lord-and-lady jumps up from the grassy bank, 
and some plant akin to the May-blob I find for the first time 
to-day. The high wall that bounds the south side of the 
path has its niches and crannies filled with pendent 
streamers of the odorous white alyssum, and I poke a stick 
carefully into the tunnelled web of the spider to see if the 
greedy monster within will pop out to find if he has secured 
an evening meal. I look for my friends the lizards, but I 
have no hope to see them; for they appear only when the 
sun is hot on the wall and the insects are buzzing and hum- 


ming in warm content. 


Where the lane divides, one may study the shrine set high 
in the yellow tufa wall. A black Greek cross is graven 
under the Gothic arch of the shrine, and beneath in white 
matble the Virgin Mother gazes at the infant Christ, who is 
laid in a cluster of lilies. Above him hover two cherubs, and 
over them the papal coat-of-arms is blazoned. _ We often 
watch the old woman who attends to the lamp of this roadside 
shrine. She has a special appointment to keep the lamp 
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eternally burning, and never to omit its care counts so many 


“steps nearer heaven for her. 


An elevation gives to us a most wonderful sunset pano- 
rama. The Mediterranean is paved with its jewels,— beryl 
and shifting amethyst and ruby. ‘The sky is misty and soft 
with shimmering color. Streamers of ruby slashed with 
yellow and counter streamers of green and violet are upheld 
by heavy bars of steel-blue clouds. Pink and gray and lam- 
bent copper are bound with rims of silver. Cape Misenum, 
circled already by a saintly halo, receives rose-colored 
stigmata from the dying God of day. A moment, and the 
stigmata are changed to silver and pierce ancient Baia’s 
heart. A bright star appears, anon the crescent moon and 
Venus. The colors change and fade, the gray is heaped low 
in the horizon, leaving a clear blue field in which may hang 
the golden glory of the moon and all the attendant stars. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


The Work-test and the Test of Work. 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, 


A man has come to your door, let us say, who seems to 
need material assistance. You have nothing for him to do 
in the way of work, so you send him to Hawkins Street or 
some other place where he can work for the necessary aid. 
Perhaps he goes: very likely he does not. If he is a con- 
firmed ‘ rounder,” he finds it much easier to ask for aid, and 
continue asking until he gets it without further exertion on 
his part. With the tramp and the bummer the work-test 
works well, chiefly, perhaps, in saving well-intentioned people 
from unprofitable giving. Does work under such conditions 
preserve self-respect? It would seem to depend upon the 
closeness with which the conditions of the work-test come to 
those of actual work. There is a story of a man being set 
to pile bricks, and once piled, according to directions, being 
told to repile them elsewhere. ‘ This he refused to do. Per- 
haps he showed more self-respect in his refusal than if he 
had complied.. One can easily fancy a tramp, cornered for 
the time being, piling the bricks again and again,— a pun- 
ishment, anyway, so he might as well “take his medicine.” 

Now, clearly, we ought not to offer work under conditions 
that suggest punishment, especially to those to whom we 
preach work as a great opportunity. Neither ought we to 
demand a trifling amount of work, and then greatly overpay 
it in aid. One can easily feel that a man will resent such an 
attitude in direct proportion to his own self-respect. If the 
aid ought to be a gift, give it: if not, let it be fairly earned. 

These restrictions of the work-test apply even more di- 
rectly to the man whom you know to some extent, at least, as 
you meet him among his family while calling as a friendly 
visitor. The man is out of work, and the workless condi- 
tion seems to be growing chronic. He tells you that he 
tries to find work. You grow rather weary of hearing the 
same story. Perhaps he is merely lazy. You think that 
you will try him with the work-test. 

He may need it. Before you propose it, however, stop 
long enough to consider the manner of your proposal. It is 
neither wise nor kind to assume a dictatorial air, implying a 
want of confidence in the man, saying virtually, “Do this . 
or suffer.” One of the convenient and popular fallacies in 
aiding the poor proceeds on the assumption that — barring 
evident sickness—those to be aided are up to concert 
pitch. Another mistake is in assuming that they take the 
rubs of life easily, leaving worry to the well-to-do. This is 
probably correct as to the chronic pauper and the tramp, but 
it is often bitterly incorrect as regards the people whom it is 
the aim of scientific charity to keep from degenerating into 
tramps and paupers. = 

The supposition is that you are dealing with a man who 
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would work if he could, although just at present he may 
have become discouraged and worried to the point of de- 
moralization. Do not expect him to see things from a per- 
fectly reasonable point of view while he is in that condition, 
or you will but add your unreason to his. Plan for him, 


by all means; but try to make sure that the plan is within - 


his possibilities. Make him feel that you are working with 
him quite as much as for him; and, as the first condition 
of success, see that his immediate wants are relieved. The 
latter statement may sound questionable to those whose fa- 
vorite reliance is in the spur of necessity. One may overwork 
that argument, however. There are times when a feed of 
oats will do more for a horse than any possible amount of 
spurring. 

‘Understand, then, that you’ will make no real progress 
with the case until you are in sympathy with the man whom 
you wish to aid. This does not mean that you will find, 
necessarily, his plans wise nor his acts justifiable. It does 
mean that you must have a fair knowledge of his mental 
and moral make-up, and sufficient interest in him as a man 
to inspire him with some confidence in your good will and 
correct judgment. Having gone thus far, you should know 
enough about him to make any mere work-test unnecessary. 
Moreover, it probably will be plain to you that it is a blun- 
der and loss of time to offer him certain kinds of work. You 
weaken your influence when you insist upon his undertaking 
work for which he knows himself unqualified; and you 
encourage perfunctory undertakings. 

Give him, if possible, a chance to do the work that he 
can do best. ‘There is little fear that he will pause on the 
way merely because you have lightened his load. With a 
mind relieved from excessive worry and a body in good 
condition, he is ready to undertake such work if it is pro- 
curable. How long he will hold a position depends largely 
upon his character. The work-test may aid in weeding out 
the tramp and the chronic loafer; but to be able to keep 
a situation, to advance therein, and to win some measure of 
success,— that is to stand the test of work. 


Ten Years of the Tuskegee Conference. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


« When I look up into the sky, the air above my head is 
mine. Even the birds which fly through the air above .me 
are mine.” 

One of the things which the Tuskegee Negro Conference 
has urged most strongly through all the ten years that it 
has been in existence is that the negro farmers get to own 
land, and thus free themselves from the almost hopeless 
clogs of land, rent, and crop mortgages. 

Here is the story of one of the delegates at a recent ses- 
sion of the conference. This man told how he had strug- 
gled in the past years to get started, how for weeks he would 
not see his home by daylight except on Sundays, because he 
left it before light in the morning to go to work, and did not 
return until after dark, how his wife had toiled to help him. 
Now they owned, free from any claim, forty acres of land, a 
two-room house, mules, and cattle. : 

“Now,” said this man, raising his head with an honest 
ptide as he looked over the men and women assembled in 
the Tuskegee Institute chapel, “‘ when I go out of my house 
in the morning, and look around me, the land that I see is 
mine. The earth is mine under my feet just as far as I 
want to dig down into it. When I look up into the sky, the 
air above my head is mine. Even the birds that fly through 
the air above me are mine.” 

Was there ever a truer song of freedom than this? 

This conference, the tenth, has been the most fully at- 
tended of any, and with the most encouraging reports. Mr. 
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Washington told me to-day that he thought it the best of 
them all. The Institute chapel will seat two thousand per- 
sons; and it was full, with many standing. Mr. Washington 
reviewed. briefly the ten years’ history of the movement, and 
told the delegates that they looked better fed, less anxious, 
less “ mortgage-ridden,” than they did when the first meeting 
was held, ten years ago. He said that he thought the great- 
est good that had come out of the movement has a spirit of 
hopefulness for the race among those who have felt the influ- 
ence of the conference, a feeling of faith in the race. At 
the same time he did not overlook the need for constant, 
unremitting effort, and the special danger which comes this 
year from the very thing which is at the same time a source. 
of great good. ; 

The good crop of last year, and the unusually high price 
for which cotton sold, have enabled more farmers than usual 
to get out of debt, and to have money with which to begin to 
buy a home or a plantation of their own. At the same time 
this very good fortune has brought a dangerous temptation’ 
to extravagance. Mr. Washington told of a man who had 
put a $36 lightning-rod on to his house, when the whole 
house was not worth that much money, and of a man who 
spent the last $60 he had in the world for a top buggy, and 
then had to draw the buggy home by hand, because he did 
not own a horse or a mule. He also dwelt upon the fact 
that the race is charged with being trifling, not steady to 
work, and not to be depended upon. “When we make a 
promise,” he said, “it must be kept. Our word must be as 
good as our bond if this charge is to be disproved.” 

Mr. Washington also said that there seemed to be a dis- 
position in some quarters to think that the negro was ina 
bad way at present, that his condition was almost hopeless. 
For his own part he did not believe that this was so, nor did 
the conference seem to think so. Some discouraging feat- 
ures there undoubtedly were, but the general tone was dis- 
tinctly hopeful, more so than at any other Conference that 
I have seen; and this is my fifth successive one. 

The general conclusions of the meeting were summed up 
in this series of declarations adopted to-day : — 

1. We have reached the tenth annual session of the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference. During all the years since the 
conference was started we have clung steadily to its original 
purpose; namely, to encourage the buying of land, getting 
rid of the one-room cabin and the abuse of the mortgage 
system, the raising of food supplies, building better school- 
houses, the lengthening of the school term and the securing 
of better teachers and preachers, the doing away with sec- 
tarian prejudice, the improvement of the moral condition of 
the masses, and the encouragement of friendly relations be- 
tween the races. In all these particulars we are convinced, 
from careful investigation, that substantial progress is con- 


‘stantly being made by the masses throughout the South. 


2. We would urge our people not to become discouraged 
while the race is passing from what was largely a political 
basis to an economic one, as a foundation for citizenship. 

3. We urge, since the country school is the backbone of 
the intelligence of the masses, that no effort be spared to in- 
crease its efficiency. Any injury to the country schools 
brings discontent to the people, and leads them to move to 
the cities. 

4. Statistics show that crime, as a rule, is not committed 
by those who have received literary, moral, and industrial 
training. Hee) 

5. Regardless of how others may act, we urge upon our 
race a rigid observance of the law of the land, and that 
we bear in mind that lawlessness begets crime, and hardens 
and deadens not only the conscience of the law-breaker, but 
also the conscience of the community. 

6. The rapid rise in the price of land throughout the 
South makes it doubly important that we do not delay in 
buying homes; and the increased demand for skilled work- 
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men of every kind makes it necessary that a larger propor- 
tion of our young people prepare themselves for trades and 
domestic employment before they are crowded out of these 
occupations. 

7. Community and county fairs, as well as local \confer- 
ences and farmers’ institutes, should be organized as rapidly 
and widely as possible. ; 

8. We call the attention of our women especially to the 
wealth there is for them in the garden, the cow, the pig, and 
the poultry yard. 

g. We note with pleasure that landlords are building better 
houses for their tenants. We feel sure that all such improve- 
ments are a paying investment from every point of view. 

One new feature this year, and an interesting and valua- 
ble one, was the exhibition of a number of stereopticon 
pictures showing the tumble-down cabins in which some of 
the negro farmers of this State lived a few years ago and 
the comfortable homes which they own now, and which they 
have come to possess largely through the influence of the 
teachings of the conference. 

After the forenoon session to-day an old-fashioned South- 
ern barbecue was served to the delegates and visitors on 
the school grounds. 

“Among the visitors present has been Mr. Charles W. 
Chesnutt of Cleveland, who on Tuesday evening read to 
the students and visitors in the chapel his Southern story 
“ Hot-foot Hannibal.” 

Visitors who have not been at Tuskegee since last year’s 
conference see many evidences of the progress and broaden- 
ing of the school’s work during the year just past. Hunting- 
ton Hall, the large brick building to be used as a dormitory 
for girls,—given by Mrs. C. P.. Huntington,—has been 

‘completed and occupied. The Girls’ Industrial Building — 
given by two women in New York— will be dedicated and 
occupied this spring. 

More attention than ever is being paid to teaching light 
agriculture to girls; and a large, thoroughly modern poultry- 
house has been erected during the year. In the yards con- 
nected with this house are large flocks of geese, ducks, turkeys, 
and hens and chickens. The young women take care of the 
poultry and poultry-house, as well as the hundred or so hives 
of bees which stand on a sunny slope near. A large dairy 
barn has also been built during the year. 

Work has already been begun on the site for the Carnegie 
Library, to build which Mr. Carnegie gave $20,000 a few 
weeks ago. The library is to stand near Mr. Washington’s 
former residence, facing Alabama Hall. The building is to 
be of brick, and, like nearly all those here, will be built by 
the students. At present the old wooden building which was 
formerly the principal’s residence is used for library and 
reading-rooms; and one has only to see how the students 
crowd the rooms in this building, day and evening, to realize 
how much a convenient library is needed here. The school 
already has twelve thousand books and periodicals, although 
some of them have been used over and over again until they 
are almost completely worn out. Even one book is always a 
welcome acquisition. 

Since I have been here, I have been asking what is the 
school’s next most pressing need in the shape of buildings, 
and am told that it is a commodious dormitory for boys. The 
accommodations cannot begin to keep pace with the requests 
made for admission to the school. In spite of the fact that 
Cassedy Hall, where the industrial classes were housed 
before the Trades Building was completed, and the old 
blacksmith shop have both been converted into boys’ dormi- 
tories, it has been necessary to build a large wooden “ bar- 
racks,” and to utilize all the cabins that can be rented near 
the school grounds. One has only to see these cabins to 
realize what discomforts the young men are willing to put 
up with for the sake of being at the school. 

TUSKEGEE, : 
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The Common Man, the Common Heroism, and the 
Common Destiny. 


BY REV. ANDREW U. OGILVIE. 


Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.— 
Matt. v. 48. 


This verse I have just quoted is taken from the Sermon 
on the Mount, which by universal consent is allowed to be 
the most sublime moral utterance that ever came from 
human tongue. It is spoken by Jesus to a great multi- 
tude, in the first year of his career as a teacher of religion. 
It is not delivered to what we should call a select audience, 
but to men of common intelligence and character. Indeed, 
the gathering was composed, for the most part, of Jewish 
peasants, who were not in any way remarkable for. either 
their mind or their morals. : 

When we consider the matter, it seems almost incredible 
that Jesus should utter this most marvellous prediction con- 
cerning the destiny of common men. Yet he could not 
have been speaking either lightly or unadvisedly, for none 
knew the nature and capacity of the human heart so well. 
In all his dealings with mankind, as far as we are aware, 
he had not met any one whose thought and action were on 
such high level that he could declare him worthy to be set 
in comparison with God. And yet we are not mistaken as 
to the language. The words are: ‘“ Ye shall be perfect, even 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Now, of all who have ever taught, Jesus was the most dis- 
tinct in his utterances. He always meant just exactly what 
he said. His words are as limpid and as clear as a mountain 
stream. As fine glass, which is no obstacle to the incoming 
of light, are the teachings of Jesus. We take them ac- 
cordingly, as sound money, at their face value; for, to under- 
stand them, we have not to explore the deep mysteries of a 
system of philosophy or theology. 

It may serve to bring out the meaning of Jesus in the text 
if we refer for a moment to one of the important facts our 
last war made known to us.. Before it began, moralists and 
others were moaning over what they called the decline of the 
spirit of heroism. Nay, more, many were questioning 
whether the capacity for heroism had not been civilized, so 
to speak, out of humanity, the power for it and of it extir- 
pated by the refinements and artificialities of modern life. 
The deeds of a day, however, changed the conversation of a 
generation. Heroism was seen to be not simply the posses- 
sion of the few, but of the many. It illuminated the dark 
dungeon of the fireman as well as gleamed in its beauty on 
the quarter-deck. And the power that produced that hero- 
ism was the burning of the holy fires of patriotism, the 
war affording the opportunity whereby the spirit of the 
common man revealed itself. For heroism is of the texture 
and temper of a man’s soul, and is woven as truly, those 
events taught us, into the heart of the common sailor as into 
the heart of the admiral who guards and keeps the fleet. 
If, before the war began, some one had told us that the 
American navy, from the highest officer to the most ordi- 
nary man, should manifest such a spirit of heroism, he would 
have been laughed to scorn. That some were heroes we 
would not have doubted: that all were heroes we should 
have denied. And the significance these events have for us 
is the revelation they give of the power, not of the excep- 
tional, but of the common man,— the ability of all children 
of our common Father to be, not merely faithful, but heroic 
in the doing of our duty. 

In the light of this let us approach our text. It is a proph- 
ecy,—the supreme one, indeed, of all that holy ministry; 
and it is spoken in knowledge of man’s nature, and of the 
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gospel which is walking and speaking in Christ, our heart. 
Ye can be perfect now that I have come, he says to those 
ignorant and characterless Jewish peasants. I unfold to you 
the God that sustains and feeds my life. I set before you that 
Father who keeps me in temptation. I bring to you that 
love which surrounds and fills all human hearts. And it is 
in the light of God’s new mission to man Jesus utters his 
sublime prediction. As the fires of patriotism inspired the 
bosoms of common men to heroism, so are the holy fires of 
the gospel to feed man’s life onward to its perfection. For 
God works in the world by his own gospel: he it is that 
saves us, and not we ourselves; and, when he comes to a life, 
he runs it on to all of which it is capable. 

Let us notice, as a first fact, that there is much of heroism 
in a true Christian life. Jesus was a great hero,— the 
greatest the world has so far produced. He chose a life of 
persecution rather than one of affluence. He resisted, to 
his death, the inclination to make of him a King. He chose 
to be practically an outcast and to die as a criminal upon a 
cross. His method was strange to the world. It could not 
follow him. He spoke a language and professed a citizenship 
few could understand. His way was not the way of men; 
and, as his life was a rebuke to hypocrisy and sin, he was 
gotten rid of with despatch. 

And, though nineteen centuries have passed since Jesus 
taught in Galilee, it still tests the quality of our souls to fol- 
low him. For, though no fires of persecution are lit against 
the faithful, to be Christ’s man in the world as it is at present 
constituted is no easy task. For the principles of Jesus do 
not yet reign either in society or the church. 

His ‘truth is not regnant in the political caucus and the 
senate chamber, in the home and on the street. Sin still 
reigns, ungodliness flaunts itself in the public eye, corruption 
walks through our cities and sets the blood of men on fire. 
It is easy enough to be a Christian like the majority. But 
to fill all our Christian duties as Christ lays them upon us is 
another matter. To forgive our enemies, to love those that 
persecute us, to serve not our own inclinations, but to follow 
God’s will, is heroic work. It tries our loyalty. It reveals 
the strength of our affections. It measures the force and 
honesty of our convictions. It was not easy for Jesus to 
brave the opposition and persecution that constantly sur- 
rounded him; nor is it easy for us from day to day to seek 
holiness of will, to be unselfish, to be charitable, to be pa- 
tient under burdens, to “keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world.” Neither is it easy to be honest where temptations 
to be dishonest are constant; to be unselfish where we are 
constantly surrounded with exhibitions of selfishness ; to be 
just, to be generous, to be charitable, to be, in brief, true, 
from centre to circumference, everywhere and all the time. 
Oh! to live thus is to be Christ-like, and to follow Christ in 
heroic work. 

“The question may be raised here, ‘‘ Have common men 
the power to live this exalted and heroic life?” It was the 
saying of one, who was master of Europe for many years, 
that, “where there is a will, there is a way.” Invincible 
barriers, or so they seemed to all but himself, stood between 
him and the conquest of Switzerland. Great mountains set 
themselves against him, clothed in a mantle of deep and per- 
petual snow. Upon their precipitous sides there was no hold 
for human feet. God himself seemed to have carved on their 
summits this message to the great Napoleon: “ Thus far, but 
no farther, shalt thou go; and here shall thy proud ambition 
stay.” But over these giant mountains went this indom- 
itable man, behind him a path marked with human blood, 
descending, as an avalanche, to kill and to destroy. And 
what is the lesson of it? Simply this: the ability of a 
resolute human will to surmount all obstacles and achieve its 
desire. And, base as may have been the ends for which 
Napoleon strove, we cannot but commend his steadfast reso- 
lution, holding him to his task till its completion. 
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Furthermore, who has not read, till the blood has been 


throbbing in his bosom, of those illustrious deeds that make. 


history glorious and reveal the greatness of mankind? 
American men have added to the glories of history. Sol- 
diers and sailors, without hope of advancement or reward, 
have done deeds that will not willingly be let die. Before 
death the spirit rose in majesty over the tremblings of the 
flesh, revealing the latent heroism of the common heart, the 
Godhood of the common man. 

And dare we stand in the presence of the Christ who 
spoke the text or consider that gospel which has wrought a 
revolution in the world, and maintain that religion has less 
power to make men perfect than patriotism to make heroes, 
that common men have less capacity for perfection in char- 
acter than for perfection in patriotism and heroism? The 
gospel comes from God, a manifestation of his love and 
power. It is a message and a ministry. It hides our heart 
in the heart of God, it inspires our soul from the soul of 


God, it keeps our life in the life of God; and there is no- 


power in earth that can sever us from him. 

For, consider, it is under the guidance and power of the 
gospel man is to go on to his perfect life. Moses and the 
great law-givers of Israel did not think of it. The great 
prophets did not venture to predict it. For the first time in 
history the prophecy is made, and for this reason,— that for 
the first time has the power been manifested that can ac- 
complish it. For Jesus is speaking in the knowledge of the 
power and purpose of the Father. He is his messenger and 
knows his will. He carries the pledge and potency of it in 
his own bosom. He feels it working in his own life. What 
the Father is doing in him, he is doing through him for 
the world. 

For religion has this sublime message for mankind. It 
declares God to be working in the world. It declares him 
working, and ready to work, in human hearts. He has cast 
down all barriers between himself and us. In his own Son 
he comes himself, and all he promises he is able and willing 
to fulfil. 

We may see the truth of the text, working on to its fulfil- 
ment, by a reference to Christ’s own disciples. Those men 
were chosen from the multitude,— ignorant and unlettered 
men ; and yet, three years after their meeting with Jesus of 
Nazareth, they overturned the world. The boldest spirit 
would not declare, and could not declare, that these men, 
apart from Christ, were capable of such mighty deeds. Com- 
mon fishermen, — laborers all, and yet on the day of Pen- 
tecost, when his theme is Christ, Peter in the power and 
passion of a great love and hope speaks; and multitudes 
before him kneel, sobbing out their hearts. John —the 
unschooled, yet enraptured John —has given us a gospel 
which for the breadth of its philosophy, its insight into life, 
the inspiration it gives to human kind, surpasses anything 
conceived or expressed by the mind of man in the whole 
range of literature. Paul, the Pharisee, critical and artificial, 
beholds for a moment the face of Christ; and henceforth 
his life is driven onward with a potency inexpressible, glori- 
ous, irresistible. Augustine the profligate, Chrysostom, the 
philosopher, Luther, the monk, with multitudes of common 
men, with women and children not a few, have been raised 
by the touch of Christ to divine heights of passion and of 
power. Bearing solitude, with cheerfulness, going through 


temptation into victory, through suffering with gladness of . 


heart, through the dying of self to the life of the soul,— this 
is the evidence Christ has given us in history,— nay, is giv- 
ing us now of the truth of his words. 

It is to be remembered, furthermore, that men have a kind 
of instinctive knowledge of the high destiny for which they 
are designed, and a feeling that such perfection shall yet be 
our own. For we never can get rid of the thought that we 
were born in and for the skies,—that there the foundation 
and superstructure of our life rests. And this conviction fol- 
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~ could be no perfection. 


lows us through life, as the light of it, a testimony to our 
parentage, an assurance of our final destiny. 

We are told of heroes, and in the inspiration of the story 
we feel the strugglings of heroic power. We hear of martyrs, 
and at the sound of their voice we have whispers within our- 
selves of a like capacity for suffering. We read the history 
of Christ, his unselfishness, his loyalty to truth, his sublime 
self-sacrifices, his glittering perfection ; and it does not strike 


-us as strange that one seemingly born of our flesh should 


rise to these supreme heights of purity and power. And 
what can it mean save this: “It was for such deeds and 
such perfection our souls were made”? Nor is this convic- 
tion the possession of the few, but of the many. It is a thin 
shaft of light in the darkness of heathendom. It is the con- 
verse of man in the high moments of his destiny. In the 
soul of laborer and philosopher, of king and serf, are the 
tokens of a purity so divine as to seem inaccessible, startling, 
yet charming us with the virgin purity of its loveliness, 
brilliant in the darkness of our present life, a light unto our 
feet, a lamp unto our path. Never, not for a moment, do 
these achievements seem foreign to our nature. They do 
not antagonize our hopes. They run in the path of our 
own ideals and aspirations. They are the fulfilment, of 
which our best thoughts and hopes and deeds are the proph- 
ecy. Manis made complete through the heroic achievements 
of life, in co-activity with God. 

I have so far been dealing principally with the power that 
lies latent in the soul, and by which it may rise by continual, 
even if it be heroic, effort unto the perfection for which it is 
both designed and capable. I must use the few moments 
that yet remain to me to show more fully God’s relation to 
the whole proceeding. For, as I have already remarked, it 
is in the light of this new revelation of God by his Christ 
this prediction is made. Before the coming of Jesus, men 
had dreams of perfection. But since his coming there are no 
longer visions of the night, but there are really achievements 
of the day. Perfection is no longer a hope or an aspiration, 
but a declared and manifested fact. For on this rolling ball, 
set in the face of its sin, of its dark and horrible despairs 
and tragedies, one has lived a perfect life. On the eve of 
his departure, he made this supreme challenge, “* Which of 
you convinceth me of sin, of any sin?” and men were silent 
then, as men are silent now, with their criticisms. When they 
look upon the Christ, there is about him neither stain nor 
weakness that can be attacked. 

And the source of this power for purity, if I understand 
the teachings of Jesus aright, comes from God. Without the 
aid of the Father, he himself declares, he can do nothing. 
And, surely, this is no base inference. If Jesus needed the 
aid of the Father, so do we: if Jesus received the aid of the 
Father, so may we. For there is no truth that comes to 
Christ, no assistance given to his soul, no strength bestowed 
upon his body by the Father, but is done in him as a pledge 
and promise of what he can do in us. We have failed to 
understand Christ’s coming, if we do not see in it the 
advance of God upon the world, the sending of a new power 
into it, even his own life, in the fellowship and strength of 
which we can begin and grow into that perfection which the 
gospel both assures and secures us. Without God there 
He created it in Jesus: he can create 
it in us,— not in a day nor in a year, but in that immortality 
we face, that immortality we may fear. For there is some- 
thing both grand and awful in the fact that we may inherit 
this great destiny. If we are at all sensitive, as we know 
that we shall go to God, our life must shrivel. up as we 
remember its petty meannesses, it must grow dark as we 
contrast it with the blazing purity of God. Nay, we would 
almost evade the glory, as we feel God’s own spirit throwing 


out of us those things we cherish, but which stand in our 


path to him. We cling fondly to earth and its earthiness, 
not knowing when and where we shall | have a steadfast foot- 
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hold. Nevertheless to God we go, and, in the language of 
the apostle, “it doth not yet appear what we shall be; but 
we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see’ him as he is.” 

Great and inspiring as is this truth, it has its other side. 
For, as man may rise to God, so can he also go down to the 
abyss,— the height of his exaltation, the measure and possibil- 
ity of the depth of his fall. No language and no imagina- 
tion can tell more of this than Jesus when he described the 
condition of such a one as “weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth.” For, if the soul goes to its blessedness 
when it goes to its perfection, it must go to its agony when 
it goes downward in its sin. For sin must ever be horrible 
to man, and bring aching and sadness to that one with 
whom it dwells. We could not be God’s children if we were 
happy in it: there could be no salvation if we were left 
to its power. 

But to all men God sends his gospel. Before every man 
he sets a perfect life, and declares through his own Son that 
like perfection shall be obtained by those who follow him in 
loyalty and love, that the gospel planted in the heart 
shall lead us surely to purity and power, arousing in us com- 
mon men capacity for such high destiny, guarding and 
keeping us till it is complete. And how shall it all be 
attained? Go to God, for God has come to you. Give him 
your life. Seek him till you find “him, rest not till you 
know he is within you. For we can be sure here and now 
of God. For if it is the one supreme thing we desire, for 
which we work and pray, be sure we shall have it; for He 
withholds no good thing from those who ask for it. To God 
we all may go, to perfection of character we shall rise. For, 
if it be the quest of our life, God could not bé God and 
disappoint us. 

Is it not possible for us to live in the remembrance of this 
supreme truth; “ Ye shall be perfect even as your Father is 
perfect?’’ For the words are not the outgrowth of our own 
desire, but God’s own declaration. Sinners though we be, 
with a thousand forces to lay us in the dust, we shall yet 
mount the throne of man’s glory, we shall yet be, in him 
and by him, complete. 

ELKHART, IND. 


Spiritual Life. 


For life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear, ... 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning love. 
— Robert Browning. 


ae 


Heaven is as present now as ever it will be. God is here 
in his magnificence to-day, as he is in the courts of the 
angels. We must not dream of postponing our heaven. 
We must prepare to enter in now by loyal service of God 
every instant— W. A. Channing. 


we 


We expect immediate results. We wish, we plan, we pray, 
for them. Not God’s law, but the law of our impatience, 
governs us. We fret at delays, at slow, small gains, consider 
them unnatural, when they are simply the inevitable laws of 
progress, the conditions through which all things inevitably 
pass in their way to accomplishment—/. /. W. Ware. 


ad 


If you wish to be miserable, you must think about your- 
self, about what you want, what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you; and then to you nothing will be pure. 
You will spoil everything you touch. You will make sin and 
misery for yourself out of everything which God sends you. 
You will be as wretched as you choose.— Charles Kingsley. 
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The Controversy with Unitarianism. 


Prof. Drown, of the Cambridge Theological 
School, whose work, both at the Seminary and 
in the Church press, is attracting increasing at- 
tention, has done a real service to irenic contro- 
versy by three striking lectures, delivered last 
December, on the divinity of Christ. The third 
of these has such immediate bearing on subjects 
recently discussed by us that it seems well to 
present its salient points to our readers at some 
length, and largely in his own words. This 
lecture reviews with judicial calmness the posi- 
tion of Unitarianism as a definite historical 
movement in modern Protestant theology. It 
shows how, in the theology of the early decades 
of the nineteenth century, “the doctrine of the 
Trinity became a doctrine of Gods, the place of 
Christ as the Saviour was taken by a harsh and 
artificial theory of atonement. As Christ’s 
humanity was lost sight of, so all human nature 
was degraded.” Some reconstruction was in- 
evitable. Unitarianism did not cause it, but it 
helped it. It was “a movement in New Eng- 
land Protestantism, itself protesting against a 
false and degraded form of Protestantism.” 
“Channing and Ware would have no opposition 
either to the doctrine of the Trinity or of the 
divinity of Christ if it were stated in a reason- 
able form.” But the truth that they grasped at 
became error in their followers because they 
did not see it in its Catholic relation, did not 
perceive that Christianity “was the absolute re- 
ligion solely because it stood for certain essen- 
tial truths about God and man.” 

How the later Unitarians undertook to make 
Christianity “get along without Jesus Christ,” 
Prof. Drown shows with ample citations. Grad- 
ually they came to doubt whether He were 
“even perfect man.” The best that Rev. 
Charles F. Dole can say is that he knows noth- 
ing to the contrary, and he adds that he knows 
as little evil of many human lives. Indeed, this 
same writer, in the Wew World for September, 
1896, does actually criticise the conduct of our 
Lord on several occasions. “He was tempted 
as the ideal man cannot be, and as we are not 
tempted at our highest hours.” “He was im- 
patient toward certain classes of wrong-doers, 
like the vehement nature that he was.” “His 
sympathies were not altogether and at all times 
complete,” and Prof. Drown cites much more 
to the same purport. Admitting that such state- 
ments may be exceptional, and that the utter- 
ance of no Unitarian can be regarded as repre- 
sentative, Prof. Drown urges rightly that they 
do show “that the drift of Unitarianism is stead- 
ily away from any unique position for the Per- 
son of Christ.” 

But “if He is not at least to be regarded as 
sinless, His Person cannot be held to be of 
essential value to Christianity.” “I have not 
the remotest idea,” continues Prof. Drown, “of 
denying or doubting the right of Unitarians to 
the name Christian. God forbid. But what I 
do find is the tendency to drift steadily away 
from any special relation with Christ; and so 
the tendency to put Him nearly, if not quite, on 
a level with other Masters. And so the out- 
sider is honestly puzzled to know in just what 
the Christian character of the extreme advanced 
wing of Unitarian belief consists. 

“The opposition of Unitarianism to the hard 
Calvinistic theology against which it revolted is 
easy to understand. We are not defending any 
such theology. But what is the relation of Uni- 
tarianism toward a more reasonable statement 


of orthodox belief, such as forms the basis of the 
evangelical churches, and such as we Episcopa- 
lians claim that we possess in the great creeds 
of our own Church? The answer, I believe, is 


self. 
that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ 
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Him her foundation, the Church calls men to 
faith in Him, and then leaves every individual 
to the full freedom which Christ alone can give. 
She leaves the individual to be justified simply by 
his faith in Jesus Christ, and then to follow his 
own conscience. She gives us the open Bible, 
unhedged by any special theory of inspiration, 
letting criticism do all that it can do for it, that 
we may find in it the power of Jesus Christ. 
Those creeds are not binding things. 
shut us up to no intricate theology. They bring 
us to the living Christ and are the safeguards of 
our freedom in Him. 

“Our Church then is vitally concerned with 
upholding the fundamental position of Jesus 
Christ. So far as Unitarianism does away with 
that, we must fight for the truth. But so far as 
Unitarians are after a reasonable faith, a free- 
dom from an involved theology, an open Bible, 
and a living Christ, our Church offers all these. 
And we look forward to doing our part in unit- 
ing together in love all those who call on the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


this: The heart of the creeds consists in the 
relation of Christian belief to its divine Founder, 
Jesus Christ. The historical God-Man, His life, 
His teaching, His Person, the power of His sal- 
vation, these are the great elements of our 
Christian belief as they are the great powers of 
the Christian life. Now Unitarianism has noth- 
ing that expresses the necessity of any such re- 
lation to Christ, and its history shows that it is 
liable to lose that relation altogether. Here is 
the difference. We have the creed, not an en- 
slaving thing, but the expression of our belief in 
Jesus Christ. Unitarianism, having no such 
creed, has no sure means of securing a perma- 
nent place for Jesus Christ.” 

Unitarians, continues Prof. Drown, claim lib- 
erty; but it seems always to be exercised in one 
direction. “I am assured on high authority 
that any Episcopal minister could become a 
Unitarian minister without being questioned at 
all as to his views. That may be true; but I 
am quite sure that no Unitarian congregation 
would want him so long as he preached the 
Incarnation and the Trinity. Unitarianism 
would give me the liberty to disbelieve such 
doctrines; but I prefer the liberty to believe 
them, which is guaranteed to me by the Chris- 
tian creed.” 

“The fact is, in these days we all have liberty 
of opinion. But it is not, and cannot be, on 
mere liberty of opinion that a Christian church 
is founded. What we want is not mere liberty, 
what we want is ¢vu¢h, and the truth shall make 
us free. The Christian Church rests on the 
belief that the truth is in Jesus, and the creeds 
are great statements of that belief. That is the 
freest position that I know of. The creed is 
the badge of allegiance to Jesus Christ. He 
who accepts it is left free te work out the de- 
tails of his theology for himself. He is not en- 
slaved by the authority of a priesthood or by 
the authority of a congregation. The creed is 
the safeguard of Christian liberty, because it is 
above all else the expression of personal rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ. To suppose that a creed 
means slavery of thought is to suppose that the 
Constitution of the United States means slavery 
of action. But it is just the relation to the Con- 
stitution that makes us free citizens of a free 
country. So do the creeds express the funda- 
mental relation to Jesus Christ, through whom 
we are free children of our heavenly Father. 
... In so far as Unitarianism stood for the 
Unity of God, for the human character of Jesus, 
for freedom of thought, for a reasonable treat- 
ment of Scripture, it did a splendid work. But 
that work is now largely done. And the pres- 
ent-day weakness of Unitarianism is that it has 
lost hold of the living Christ. It has lost sight 
of the value of the historic, and has steadily 
drifted away from the central force of the Chris- 
tian faith, the new creative power of Jesus 
Christ. Anda Christianity without Christ is a 
Christianity without power. 

“Let us now glance a moment at the position 
of the Episcopal Church. We are a Protestant 
Church with a Catholic heritage... . Our 
Church’s standard of faith is in her Catholic 
heritage, the two great creeds. And those 
creeds stand above all else for faith in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. He is Christianity it- 
‘Other foundation can no man lay than 
Making 


Tommy Stringer. 

The story of Tommy Stringer, as it is told year 
by year in the reports of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, shows that, so far as achievement 
of results is concerned, his record surpasses that 
of all other persons in his condition. He was 
left at the age of two years without the senses 
of sight and hearing, unable to express himself 
save by a monotonous, fretful moan, which was 
not a cry and which manifested neither pleasure 
nor pain. He was heedless, dull, inactive, anda 
very unpromising subject. He was found to be 
as passionate as a little brute, entirely isolated 
from the rest of mankind, crawling on hands 
and feet, although nearly five years old. From 
this mental prison-house he has been marvel- 
lously rescued; and this latest report bears wit- 
ness again to the marked enlargement of the 
capacities of his mind, the steady development 
of the sweetness of his nature, and the constant 
increase of the admirable qualities of his char- 
acter. A year ago last September Tommy en- 
tered the Lowell School, taking the regular 
courses of the sixth grade. It was found that 
Tommy’s knowledge and ability compared 
favorably with those of boys- whose average 
ages were but little below his own. After sev- 
eral weeks of attendance the results of the ex- 
periment became evident, and proved wholly 
gratifying. 

“The sense of good comradeship, which grad- 
ually developed between Tommy and the other 
pupils, was one of the most valuable results 
attending those few months of companionship. 
On the part of the normal children, Tommy’s 
presence among them awakened all the chivalry 
and unselfishness of their natures; and it was 
the cordial testimony of the teacher that any 
inattention in the case of the pupils, created by 
Tommy’s presence in the school-room, was far 
outweighed by the spirit which had been uncon- 
sciously engendered in all, even in the hardest, 
roughest boy, whom all other means had failed 
to reach. As for Tommy, he thoroughly en- 
joyed the association with the other children, 
seeming to realize intuitively that some subtle 
difference existed between them and himself and, 
accordingly, to admire them and emulate their 
accomplishments. To be one of this little school- 
world, to work at a desk and feel the importance 
of his position as a school-boy, was worth even 
the struggle with long division and the conquest 
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of the perplexities of decimals and fractions. 


_ Because ‘the big boys’ considered it necessary 


to learn how and when to use the marks of 
punctuation, Tommy at once decided that it 
was his duty to inform himself concerning these 
formerly despised adjuncts of composition; and 
he soon became proficient in their use. At 
the close of the term Tommy packed up his 
books for departure, assuring all that he would 
be glad to return in the autumn.” 

The report reviews his progress for the last 
year, and gives many incidents connected with 
his ordinary school life, with his summer recrea- 
tion, and with his trip to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. ; 

“The twelve months have brought many 
changes to Tommy, both: physical and mental ; 
and it is hard to realize that the little boy is 
so fast disappearing and the manly, independent, 
and dignified one taking his place. Little by 
little the close surveillance has been relaxed, 
teliance now being placed upon Tommy’s own 
sense of right and honor to control his action 
upon a principle rather than upon conformity to 
definite rules. Tommy has not taken advantage 
of this; for, though oftentimes mischievous and 
sometimes irritable, he is never maliciously 
naughty, and the necessity for discipline during 
the past year has been very slight. 

“The other boys are loyal and generous to a 
fault where Tommy is concerned; and, unless 
one is an eye-witness to a misdemeanor on his 
part, it is almost impossible to get one of his 
schoolmates to admit that Tommy is in the 
wrong. On one occasion he ‘borrowed’ from 
another boy some much-desired article, without 
the preliminary of seeking permission, and re- 
gardless of the distinction between ‘mine and 
thine.” With Tommy’s full knowledge of the 
transaction and of the reason for it, this loss was 
made good from Tommy’s treasures, He recog- 
‘nized the justice of the act and uttered no re- 
monstrance, even helping in the selection of the 
articles. But the remarks, ‘It is too mean to 
treat poor Tom this way,’ and ‘What’s the first 
day I can give it back to him? proved that the 
young victim of Tommy’s rapacity was quite un- 
convinced that the latter’s moral interests re- 
quired such treatment of him. 

“The demands of Tommy’s active mind grow 
increasingly hard to satisfy; for the air above, 
the earth beneath, and the waters under the 
earth, all present to him a field for research and 
thought. Hitherto it has been deemed advisable 
to give to him no definite religious instruction, 
but to wait rather until his mind, developed suf- 
ficiently to comprehend the idea of a creative 
power, should prove itself so by reaching out 
for the truths which would answer his own 
questionings. Slowly but surely, from the depths 
of his own consciousness alone, Tommy has 
recognized, through the visible, tangible reality 
of the known, the supreme power behind it in 
the unknown. Essentially a child of nature, with 
a close and personal love for all her children,— 
the birds and trees and flowers,—he has walked 
most naturally and sweetly ‘from nature up to 
nature’s God.’ Knowing man’s power, he came 
also to realize its limitations. With growing 
knowledge, he said: ‘The world is very large. 
Men make houses and ships, but men cannot 
make land. Who made the land? ‘Who 
sends the rain?’ ‘Who tells the birds where 
and when to:go?? From year to year he has 
seen the unfailing regularity of the return of the 
seasons, and has learned that seed-time and har- 
yest, summer and winter, have not ceased, that 


‘night ever follows the day, and that the tides 


ebb and flow,—all controlled by a more than 
human power ‘which governs the world it 
created.’ So Tommy has come to feel that this 
power, which brings such wonderful blessings 
into our lives, is one not to be feared, but to be 
loved, and, with no creed, nor ritual nor dogma, 
to formulate for himself his simple, childish 
faith.”— Taken from Report of Perkins Institution 


for 1899-1900. 
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Common Wortship.* 


A noteworthy and encouraging feature of our 
present-day life is the persistent effort to secure 
unity of religious worship in the world. The 
ideal is universally acknowledged to be a true 
and inspiring one. In one sense it is not new. 
It has, doubtless, been in the minds of men, 
more or less consciously, from the time of the 
Hebrew prophets. The volume before us quotes 
a passage from Sir Thomas More’s “Utopia,” 
which describes a community with a substantial 
religious unity ; and the motto of the volume is 
taken from Bishop Ambrose,—‘Many forms of 
expression, but one religion.” In our day the 
splitting up of the Christian world into multitu- 
dinous sects has forced organized effort on the 
friends of unity. The present volume comes 
from a State Conference of Religion which 
sprang from a National Congress of Religion, 
as this last was suggested by the Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions. The book comes as near to 
universality of representation as can be expected 
under present conditions. Speaking broadly, 
and not attempting an exhaustive enumeration, it 
may be said that the Western world is divided 
between Jews and Christians, Christians be- 
tween Romanists and Protestants, Protestants 
between Unitarians and Orthodox, Orthodox be- 
tween Episcopalians, Calvinists, and Wesleyans, 
who, however, are at one onfundamental points. 
Inthe committee, to which the preparation of 
the “Book of Common Worship” was intrusted, 
all these main groups are represented except the 
Church of Rome, though it is to be understood, 
of course, that the initiation of the work was not 
ecclesiastical, and that in any particular com- 
munion many persons, even a large majority of 
persons, may object to such an undertaking. 

Strictly speaking, the book represents only 
the New York State Conference of Religion. It 
will, doubtless, however, find many sympathizers 
elsewhere. The committee was composed of 
R. Heber Newton, Gustav Gottheil, and Thomas 
R. Slicer. These names are a guarantee of faith- 
ful work. The book contains readings (Jewish, 
Christian, Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, Egyptian, 
Buddhist, Greek, Roman, Mohammedan), 
prayers (Jewish and Christian), and hymns 
(Jewish and Christian). The selections are in 
the main judicious. In such a compilation it 
is impossible to please everybody ; and the pref- 
ace states that the work has been done neces- 
sarily in haste, and that. the compilers are 
sensible of its imperfections. 

Some readers will find the proper names of 
foreign gods and men and the formal Oriental 
phrases unedifying; and some of the sentiments 
—as, for example, “evil-doers go to hell” (p. 133) 

*A Book or Common Worsnip. Prepared under 
direction of the New York State Conference of Religion 
Hike Committee on the Possibilities of Common Worship. 
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— appear to be undesirable. But the book makes 
no claim to perfection: it is an experiment, and 
is valuable rather as representing an idea than 
as a permanent service-book. As to this last 
point the anticipations of the compilers are very 
modest; they hope that it may be used in meet- 
ings of State conferences and independent relig- 
ious societies, and may prove helpful spiritually 
to individuals in their private reading. Indeed, 
the absence of all the distinctive tenets of ortho- 
dox Christianity (for the recognition of a celes- 
tial hierarchy, Cherubim and Seraphim, Angels 
and Archangels, is not dogmatically definite) 
will confine the use of the book to a limited 
circle. But, with its excellent material, it ought 
to commend itself to those who desire a purely 
theistic public worship. It contains passages 
devout, spiritual, and penetrated with warmth of 
religious feeling. It may provide a common 
ground for those, in all communions, who find 
the best satisfaction of their religious needs in 
communion with God. In this way it may posi- 
tively help forward the cause of unity; for it is 
largely by personal intercourse that we come to 
recognize what is true and useful in our neigh- 
bors’ opinions, and thus to distinguish between 
the essential and the accidental. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR IN 
SouTH AFrRIcaA. By M. J. Farrelly, LL.D, 
barrister-at-law, advocate of the Supreme Court 
of Cape Colony. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—This book is the outcome of four 
years’ careful study of South African conditions, 
—these years the last four that have transpired. 
The author has had opportunities of exceptional 
importance, culminating in his official service 
of considerable length as advisory counsel of the 
Transvaal Republic. -The book is probably as 
fair as could be expected from a man dominated 
throughout by an absolute devotion to British 
imperial interests. Nevertheless, it impresses 
us as less the work of a judge than of an advo- 
cate, with an assumption of judicial fairness to 
commend the advocate’s result. “From Mr. 
Farrelly’s premises some of his readers will 
draw conclusions quite different from his. A 
very different construction is certainly possible 
of the final negotiations. There is strange 
omission of the fact that Mr. Conyngham 
Greene, her Majesty’s agent at Pretoria, for- 
warded to Sir Alfred Milner, the governor of 
Cape Colony, a memorandum of ultimate Boer 
concessions, and with this a memorandum of 
concessions which he thought the Boers might 
be crowded into. Unfortunately, the last was 
made the basis of the colonial secretary’s de- 
mands, where the first would have been suffi- 
cient, and have obviated a destructive war. 
When we havea chapter on “Boer Distrust of 
British,” immediately following one on “A Cen- 
tury of Imperial Vacillation,” we have a case 
of propter hoc, not one of post hoc merely. Of 
one thing Mr. Farrelly is convincing,—that all 
the fault has not been on one side. He is less 
convincing that the preponderance has been on 
the Boer side. As from every account of the 
South African trouble that is even approxi- 
mately just, the fact stands out that the Jame- 
son raid did more to bring on the war than any 
other event, and Mr. Cecil Rhodes more than 
any other person, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, 
possibly, excepted. Mr. Rhodes’s habits of 
thought and sentiment are not disguised, but 
are appreciated-as the necessary thoughts and 
habits of the practical, unsentimental promoter. 
To his astonishing motto, “Her Majesty’s flag 
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the greatest commercial asset,” another, as 
descriptive of his attitude, is here added, 
“Money, not the sword of the spirit!” “This 
is not of necessity materialism,” says Mr. Far- 
relly. It is certainly something very much like 
it. The final impression left by this valuable 
book is that of the utterly incommensurable 
importance of the issues at stake and the mis- 
eries and horrors of the war, which is not ended 
yet. Mr. Farrelly’s title is a misnomer, not 
only because the war is still proceeding, but 
also because twenty-four of his twenty-eight 
chapters deal with the avte-bel/um period. 


Tue RELIGION oF Democracy. A Memo- 
randum of Modern Principles. By Charles Fer- 
guson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany.—This is a disappointing book because we 
are put off with vague declamation when we 
desire some definite instruction. We incline 
to the opinion that, if it were translated into a 
less rhetorical and epigrammatic form, it might 
prove helpful to a degree that we cannot now 
anticipate for it. It is endouraging that there 
are many sentences and passages that are quite 
apprehensible, and that where we understand 
we generally approve. One might make a con- 
siderable anthology of good sayings. For ex- 
ample, “Democratic government is the standing 
together of a multitude of men who could each 
stand alone.’’ But, when we have read to the 
last sentence, we feel as if we had embraced a 
cloud, after the manner of foolish Ixion; and we 
ask, “What do we really know that we didn’t 
know when we set out?” In a few places Mr. 
Ferguson becomes hopefully concrete, as where 
he brings us to “the Tagal trench.’”’? But sud- 
denly he shies like a horse at his own shadow, 
and is off again into the vague. We are quite 
sure that the book is meant to be on the right 
side, and to get in behind the shows of things 
to the realities. It is not sufficiently observant 
of the commandment, “Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.” If Mr. 
Ferguson were an archangel, he could not 
speak more intimately of God, as if he were 


possessed of all his mind. Similarly, we read of 


“the modern spirit,” where Mr. Ferguson’s own 
spirit is intended; and his democracy is very 
much a matter of his own personal ideals. And, 
still, we have the feeling that his book is better 
than its faults. Since writing the last sentence, 
we have reread the book carefully from start to 
finish ; and, while we are more impressed than at 
the first reading with the multitude of brilliant 
sentences,—some of them: so fine and daring 
that they fairly make you jump,—the main sig- 
nificance is as elusive as ever. That we should 
not be afraid of work or death, that we should 
have perfect faith in God,—these thoughts con- 
tinually recur; but so also does the praise of 
liberty, and this watchword of the book par ex- 
cellence requires some definition, if the book is 
to be as helpful as the author meant it to be. 
Meantime the plums are wonderful, whatever 
may be said of the pudding. 


A Rounp or Ruymgs. By Denis A. McCarthy. 
Boston: Review Publishing Company.—It would 
not be much of an exaggeration to say that every 
Irishman is born a poet.. But some of these 
poets do not live to grow up. They die (the 
poets, not the men) in the inclement atmosphere 
of American municipal politics. Mr. McCarthy 
has the lyrical gift, which has come down in an 
unbroken line from the old Keltic bards. He 
has been highly appreciated by his Roman Cath- 
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olic coreligionists, many of his poems having ap- 
peared in the Pilot, the Sacred Heart Review, 
and other Roman Catholic publications. He 
has two inspirations,—the love of Ireland and 
the love of womankind. Those of the former 
kind are less conventional than the others, 
and often sound a penetrating note. Next 
to Ireland, the Transvaal furnishes Mr. Mc- 
Carthy with an adequate motive. “Boer and 
Briton” is a counterblast to Kipling, quite as 
good as Kipling himself could do it if he had a 
mind to, or, rather, if he had the heart. “To Paul 
Kruger” is suggestive to the verge of parody of 
Kipling’s “Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” and “General Jou- 
bert” is similarly marked. These are both very 
good. So is the genial satire, “Let us have 
war!” The special dedication which this poem 
lacks can be easily supplied by the intelligent 
reader. 


Tue Roya Housss oF ISRAEL AND JUDAH: 
An INTERWOVEN HIsTORY WITH A HARMONY 
oF PARALLEL Passaces. By Rev. George O. 
Little, D.D. New York and London: F unk & 
Wagnalls Company.— Even an uncritical survey 
of parallel passages, such as is here given by 
Dr. Little (professor in Howard University, 
Washington, D.C.), may be serviceable. The 
passages in question are printed in parallel 
columns, and may be conveniently compared by 
the reader; and certain differences in the parallel 
narratives are indicated. There are appendices 
(not satisfactory, but still useful) on the chro- 
nology, the duplication of incidents in First 
Samuel, and the characteristics of Chronicles. 
The defects of the work lie on the surface. There 
is no serious attempt to sift the historical ma- 
terial; psalms that have nothing to do with the 
history are printed along with it; and much space 
is unnecessarily taken up, and the cost of the 
book is needlessly increased, by printing the 
same thing twice (once in a continuous narrative 
and again in the parallel arrangement). But 
the woik shows great industry, and will, no 
doubt, be found interesting and serviceable by 
parish ministers and Sunday-school teachers. 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE. By Rev. J. Foote 
Bingham, D.D., Litt.D. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $2.00.— After many years this book 
comes to a new edition with alterations and 
additions. Written from the point of view of a 
“Churchman,” it contains much delicate senti- 
ment and useful information. Among other 
things the texts of the marriage ceremony of the 
English, Roman, Eastern, and Jewish churches 
are given. The author has such a dread of 
divorce that he shivers in pronouncing it, and 
describes it as that “dreadful word.” .The new 
edition is handsomely got up in a way to please 
both the eye and the hand of the reader. 


Miscellaneous, 


Two Boys and a Fire is the alluring title of 
a Christmas book for small boys, written by 
Edward Augustus Rand and published b 
Thomas Whittaker; and the cover picture, whic 
shows the disappearing figures of two lads, 
evidently racing like mad, and a fire-bell ringing 
violently overhead, completes the suggestion of 
the title. It is a story of good, honest workers, 
who deserved all the Christmas fortune that 
came to them; and its spirit and lesson need not 
be restricted to the holiday season. 


Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s Szdelo¢ for February 
reproduces Mr. Arthur Symons’s study of Gérard 
de Nerval, a decadent of the most pronounced 
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variety. Mr. Symons writes of him in a manner 
that has been shaped to some extent on that of 
Pater, and, while it never attains to the penetrat- 
ing felicity of that, is happily devoid of some of 
its defects. De Nerval for some years hovered 
back and forth across the line which divides the 
country of the morbidly nervous from that of 
the clearly insane. He went about in the Palais 
Royal, leading a lobster bya blue ribbon ; and at 
another time he carried about with him an 
apron-string, which he vaunted as the girdle of 
Madame de Maintenon at the performance of 
Esther or as the garter of the Queen of Sheba. 
However named, it answered perfectly when he 
would hang himself. Mr. Symons does not ex- 
aggerate his importance, though he finds him 
germinal of the later symbolists; and Max 
Nordau could not ask for these a more discred- 
itable origin. “Wavering among intuitions, ig- 
norances, half-truths, shadows of falsehood, now 
audacious, now hesitating, he was blown hither 
and thither by conflicting winds, a prey to the 
indefinite.” ‘We have thus the case of a writer 
graceful and elegant when he is sane, but only 
inspired, only really wise, passionate, collected, 
only really master of himself, when he is in- 
sane.’ And he had the wonderful ability to 
recollect the vagaries of his insanity before he 
fell in trance again. If Mr. Symons has not 
already done so, we could wish that he might 
turn his attention to Poe. He could rightly 
divide between the better and the worse in that 
perverse and baffling genius, about whom so 
much has been written, for the most part fool- 
ishly. 


The Magazines. 


The March number of Aznslee’s Magazine con- 
tains an article by L. A. Coolidge on “The 
Miles-Corbin Feud,” which is a remarkably 
frank account of the long-continued friction in 
the War Department. An article on “Yellow 
Journals,” by Allen Sangree, tells how these 
papers are made, and why they follow certdin 
lines. John Gilmer Speed contributes a protest 
against the decline of American politeness in 
an article entitled “The Decay of Manners”; 
and George Barry Mallon gives an anecdotal 
sketch of the best after-dinner speakers, with 
enjoyable examples from their speeches. There 
are several short stories. 


The St. Vicholas has been publishing an un- 
usually interesting series of articles entitled 
“Careers of Danger and Daring.” The third 
of the series is “The Balloonist,” and describes 
recent achievements and certain thrilling advent- 
ures that make the balloonist’s career a reality 
to the reader. Bury Irwin Dasent describes 
the pets of noted people; and Mrs. Josephine 
Peary tells the story of her own baby born 
among the arctic highlanders, and familiar 
with strange and interesting experiences. 
Charming pictures of the little girl add to the 
interest of the article. There is the usual as- 
sortment of short stories and verses, besides 
the valuable departments of books and litera- 
ture, nature and science, and the St. Nicholas 
League, from which’ we take the following 
rhyme entitled “The Book-worm,” and written 
by a little girl ten years old: — 


“Cuddled in a parlor chair, 
Lies a worm with golden hair, 
Feasting hard from morn till night 
Upon /eaves so fresh and bright; 
But, as its food is of the best, 
*Tis most easy to digest. 
Here’s a secret I’ll confess: 
She's feasting on St. Nicholas.” 


Scribner's Magazine for March is decidedly 
cosmopolitan. A paper on “The Transforma- 
tion of the Map,” by Joseph Sohn, shows the 
tremendous political changes that have taken 
place in the last seventy-five years, and gives 


‘an added interest to several other articles. 


Richard Harding Davis leads the number with 
an account of his journey “Along the East 
Coast of Africa,’ stopping at strange, half 
barbaric ports that represent a new phase in the 


* A Song of Thanksgiving. 
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international problem of the conquest of Africa. 
Thomas F. Millard concludes his articles on 
China, pointing out the play of selfish interest 
which has dominated the situation there, and 
approving the conservatism of America. Hen 

Norman’s Russian article indicates the marvel- 
lous economic and industrial development 
which has taken place, largely by the influence 
and achievements of M. De Witte. Besides 
these, Arthur Henry studies the emigrants as 
they land in this country, taking an optimistic 
view of their value as citizens. In fiction there 


is another Raffle story, this time a romantic] 


one, and tales by Sidney Herman Preston and 
Frederick Palmer. “ 


Literary Notes. 


A Royal Exchange will be the title of the new 
novel by J. MacLaren Cobban, which will ap- 
pear soon in Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. It is described as a fresh and charm- 
ing romance of outdoor life in the Scotch High- 
lands, involving glimpses of salmon fishing, and 
also a royal courtship attended with many 
incidents. 


Harriet Tubman, the aged fugitive slave of 
the eastern shore of Maryland, who brought 
away scores of fugitives from slavery, is now 
old and feeble at her home in Auburn, N.Y.,, 
which she originally bought of Gov. Seward as 
a shelter for her father and mother. The story 
of her adventures, as edited by her friend, Mrs. 
S. H. Bradford, is unusually interesting. A 
new edition has now appeared, sold to relieve 
the necessities of Harriet in her old age. It 
may be had at $1 a copy from Mrs. S. H. Brad- 
ford, whose address is 37 South Washington 
Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


The Southern newspapers have welcomed Mr. 
William Hannibal Thomas’s book on Zhe Amer- 
ican Negro for as strong an argument for the 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment as has yet 
appeared. Mr. Thomas is a negro of ability 
and character, but his argument is in violent 
contrast to the optimism of Mr. Booker T. 
Washington; and public opinion in the South is 
likely to regard it as an additional justification 
for taking the negro out of politics and confin- 
ing his activities to agricultural and industrial 
pursuits. In their effort to effect some com- 
promise on the Fifteenth Amendment both 
Southern Republicans and Democrats are reck- 
oning on much sympathy in the North. 


Books Received. 


From Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. 

A Modern Composition and Rhetoric. By Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith and James E. Thomas. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Babs, the Impossible. Broa Grand. $1.50. 
A Lady of the Regency. By Mrs. Stepney Rawson. $1.50. 
From Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 

With Christ at Sea. By Frank T. Bullen. 

From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Abraham Lincoln. By Joseph H. Choate. 35 cents. 
Questions of Empire. By Lord Rosebery. 35 cents. 

From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New Vork. 
A Dictionary of the Targumim, etc. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow. 
from A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
The Last Years of the Nineteenth Century. By Eliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. $2.50. 
From $. M. Dent & Co., London. 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. Temple Clas- 
sics. By Jeremy Taylor. 


Music Received. 
From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Afterward. Sacred Song. For low voice. By Frances 
Allitsen. 
“Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind.” Song for bass voice. 
By J; Sarjeant. 
Leap Year. ce for high voice. By W. W. Lowitz. 
Saved by a Child. Sacred Song. For high or low voice. 
By M. Piccolomini. ‘ 


Berceuse, from ‘‘Jocelyn.’’ For violin and piano. By 


Benj. Godard. 
A Finland Love Song. 
Maude Valerie White, ‘ 
ig. Song for high or medium 
yoice. By Frances Allitsen. 
Wake up, mah Honies. Song for high or medium voice. 
Grace Mayhew. 


By . 
A Little While. SacredSong. Forhighorlowvoice. By. 


Giuseppe Villa, 


Song for medium voice. By: 


241. 


Houghton, Mifllin & Co.’s 
~ NEW BOOKS 


THE LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
HEBREWS 


By Lyman Axzott, D.D., author of “The Life and Letters of Paul, the Apostle,” 

“ The Evolution of Christianity,” etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 

Dr. Abbott traces in the Bible the origin and development of the religious, political, 
and literary life of the ancient Hebrews on the theory that this life was a gradual devel- 
opment, like that of ‘other nations. His treatment of the Bible is free, yet wholly 
reverent; and his book is of uncommon interest and value. 


THE TURN OF THE ROAD 


A Romance. By EUGENIA BROOKS FROTHINGHAM. 12mo, $1.50. 

The romance of a singer who through love wins her crowning success. The hero 
is a loyal, high-minded American: the heroine is an ambitious, self-reliant American 
girl. She studies in Paris, and becomes a very accomplished singer, and, after experi- 
ence of the devotion and self-denial of the hero, becomes a superb woman. The story 
is effectively told, and merits a wide popularity. 


A PILLAR OF SALT 


By JENNETTE LEE, author of “Kate Wetherill.” 16mo, $1.25. 


A striking story of the passion of an inventor for working out his dreams; the 
opposition of his wife, a practical New England woman; and his success. Through 
the engaging story is woven the life of the family and of “the Street” and the New 
England factory town in which the scene of the story is laid. 


THE WOODPECKERS 


By Mrs. FANNIE HARDY EcksTorM. With 5 full-page colored designs by Lous 

AGASSIz FUERTEs, and many text illustrations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Eckstorm takes up a single group of birds,—a family of marked individuality, 
the several species of which are for the most part easily observed and identified, a 
family which is represented in all parts of our country; and she gives a lively yet 
accurate and orderly account of this family, treating somewhat exhaustively of five of 
the commonest woodpeckers and less fully of the others. The book is finely illustrated, 
and will delight bird-lovers. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 


By Oscar Fay ADAMS. Fourth edition, much enlarged. 8vo, $3.50. 


This valuable handbook now contains over 7,500 brief biographies of American 
authors, comprising statements of the life and writings of each author named. 


Sold Byatt Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


SUNDAY STORIES,| MESSAGES oF 


Rev. HOWARD NeBROWN. Faith, Hope, and Love. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- . ; 
gether a number of extracts from sermons reactiel to the | Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions, These selections were published more than twenty 
ears ago, and are now reprinted in. G8 cares to a demand 
‘or them. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the ‘es is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - <- Boston, 


Price 15 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTariAn Sunpay ScHoon Socrgry, 25 Beacon 
Street, or of the publisher, r 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston: 


242. 
Che Dome. 


Frost. 


_ An arctic silversmith is he, 
Tracing in finest filigree, 
With fragile loop and slender line, 
Figures fantastic in design. 


The hollow night his workshop is, 
Wherein, to heaven’s harmonies, 

With tools no mortal may behold, 
He bends above his forge of cold. 


Yet, at the arrowy touch of dawn, 
The fairy magickry is gone, 
Like shadows cast upon a wall, 
As subtile and ephemeral. 
— Clinton Scollard. 


For the Christian Register. 
Three Famous Outlaws. 


From ANCIENT BALLADS. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


You have read in your book how the famous 
outlaw, Robin Hood, once dwelt in the depths 
of Sherwood Forest, making light of danger and 
hardship, generously helping the poor and op- 
pressed in an age when there were few enough 
to think of them, merrily tricking the rich out of 
ill-gotten gains, shooting with his green-suited 
men in great archery competitions, engaging in 
roistering cudgel bouts, and feasting on the 
king’s venison, washed down withbro wn Oc- 
tober ale. Brave, warm-hearted, delightfully 
human, it is no wonder that he is a favorite fig- 
ure in ballads and romance. 

Another famous outlaw in English history, 
whose name, however, is not so well known, and 
around whose memory fewer charming legends 
cluster, is Adam Bell, who lived one generation 
farther back than Robin Hood. He and his 
two associates, Clym of the Clough and William 
of Cloudesley, lived in the Forest of Englewood, 
which stretched then from Carlisle to Penrith, 
not so far from Sherwood but that Robin Hood 
and his merry men could-sometimes visit it. 

These three yeomen had had a weary time to 
make a living; and, like many another desperate 
man in those lawless times, they had said to 
themselves: “Place and pence have I none. 
Doth not the land owe me a living? Why 
should I let the king’s deer roam the forest un- 
harmed, when a single fat buck would put flesh 
on my bones and a heart in my body?” 

It is hard to go hungry, and the fat buck was 
slain; and it was not long before Adam Bell, 
Clym of the Clough (which means Clement of 
the Cliff), and William Cloudesley were all out- 
lawed for stealing the king’s deer. They swore 
a faithful brotherhood, vowing to stand by one 
might, sleeping under a greenwood tree at night 
another; and henceforth they lived as best they 
and roaming hither and yon to escape the king’s 
officers. 

One of the three, William of Cloudesley, was a 
wedded man; and his thoughts were often with 
his wife Alice and the three children, whom he 
had been obliged to leave in Carlisle. 

One morning, as the sun sifted through the 
branches and the light breeze made blithe music 
through the green leaves, Adam Bell called 
loudly to his two friends: — 

“Wake up, sleepy heads. To-day we seek a 
herd of dun deer, that we may teach them the 
sound of the twang-of our bow-strings.”” 


The Christian Register 


“Not so, good Adam,” said Will, somewhat 
sadly. “To-day I must fare to Carlisle. All 
night have I dreamed of sweet Alice and the 


three; and it seemeth to me, indeed, as if they] 


called me.” 

“Now, by my troth,” answered Adam Bell, 
“by my counsel thou goest not forth. I feel in 
my bones that danger is anear, and, if so be 
thou wendest from this wild wood and if the 
justice should but spy you, or any one of his 
minions, then farewell to thee. Thy life were 
quickly at an end.” 

But William was determined; and he bade 
farewell to his comrades, saying that, if he came 
not by morning prime, they might trust he was 
either taken or slain, for tarry unforced he would 
not. 

When he reached Carlisle, he took his way by 
unused paths to the little house where dwelt 
Alice ; and he gently tapped on the window. 

Alice’s ears were quick, and she let him in; 
but, doing so, she sighed “wondrous sore,” as the 
old ballad tells us, and pleaded with William to 
hasten away again. “This place hath been be- 
set for you this half a year and more,” moaned 
she; “and I love you so true, I would not that 
harm should come anear thee.” But she fetched 
him meat and drink, and bade the children come 
kiss their father. 

Now there was an old woman in the house, 
an ill-favored, ill-natured body, whom William 
and Alice had tended for seven long years out of 
pure charity. She had set no foot to the ground 
outside in all that time’; but, when she now knew 
her opportunity to gain somewhat of the reward 
offered for William, she stole away from the 
house and went to the court of justice. For the 
gift of a scarlet gown, she betrayed the man 
who had given her of his little, and then 
hastened home to crouch once more by the fire. 

In short time the town of merry Carlisle was 
aroused; and certain men came trooping to 
William’s house, eager to win the promised re- 
ward. But many more men were there, friends 
of William, who would gladly ,have helped him, 
had they dared. Alice heard the clatter and 
opened a back window, beholding then the justice 
and the sheriff both. Fair Alice was as brave as 
her husband, and armed herself with a pole-axe, 
vowing no harm should come to him or the 
children three; but the assailants were too 


‘strong for them. The house was set on fire; and, 


when at last William struggled bravely to make 
his way through the press, smiting down many a 
man who strove to hinder him, he was over- 
powered, and soon cast in a deep dungeon. 

“Now, Cloudesley,” said the sheriff, “thou 
shalt be hanged in haste. A pair of new gallows 
shalt thou have; and I will have the gates of 
Carlisle shut fast, that no man may come in 
thereat, neither go out, lest we be hindered in 
the hanging\” 

Then the gates were shut, and the workmen 
began to set up a new gallows beside the pillory 
inthe market-place. Then came by a little boy, 
who asked, “What meaneth that new gallows?” 
The little boy was} the town swineherd. Many 
a time and oft had William and Alice given him 
to eat or shown him kindness ; and, when he was 
told sadly (for so many of the people loved Alice 
and hated the sheriff) that it was for the hanging 
of the good yeoman, quickly he sped to a crevice 
in the wall, ‘barely big enough to let him 
through, and hastened to Clym of the Clough 
and stout Adam Bell, who had come hitherward, 
fearing harm. 

“Alas,” said good Adam Bell, when he heard 
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the pitiful news,—“alas that ever we saw this 
day. He had better have tarried with us, as we 
prayed him.” 

But they lost no time, the two wightie yeoman, 
and hastened straight to Carlisle, regardless of 
the danger. The gates were shut so fast that 
they could not get in, so they bethought them- 
selves of a trick to befool the porter. “The 
porter is no scholar,” said Clym. “We will say 
that we have a letter from the king, and I 
warrant the porter knoweth not the king’s seal.” 

Then Adam beat on the gates with great, 
strong strokes until the porter marvelled. 

“Who is there now,” said the porter, “that 
maketh all this knocking ?” 

“We be two messengers,” quoth Clym of the 
Clough, “come straight from the king.” 

“We have a letter,” added the other, “and we 
must bring it to the justice straightway. Let us 
in, that we may do our message, and go again 
to the king.” 

“Nay, there cometh none inside this gate,” 
said the porter, “till a false thief called William of 
Cloudesley be safely and comfortably hanged.” 

Thereat were Adam and Clym greatly en- 
raged, vowing that the porter himself should be 
hanged if he obeyed not the summons of the 
king. The porter studied long the pretended 
seal, and finally professed himself satisfied. No 
sooner were they safely inside than they bound 
the porter hand and foot. Then they took from 
him his keys, that they might find their way out, 
should the right need come. 

When they came into the market-place, there 
lay Cloudesley in a cart, a strong rope about his 
neck. Adam and Clym pushed their way amid 
the throng, just as the justice called a lad to 
take the measure of Will for his grave-clothes. 
Cloudesley caught sight of his comrades, and a 
great hope came into his heart. 

“J have seen as great a marvel,” said he to the 
justice, “as it would be, shouldst thou, who 
strivest that I die, thyself die first.” 

Then the justice laughed a mighty laugh. 
“Thou speakest proudly; but ten minutes more, 
and thou wilt have received thy deserts.” 

At the right minute stout Adam Bell and Clym 
of the Clough made an onset. Adam ran full 
tilt between the legs of the justice; while Clym 
seized, in merry fashion, the hangman by his 
neck, and rolled him in the dust. Instantly there 
was an uproar. The justice spluttered and 
howled, scarce able to tell what had happened to 
him ; and the hangman could not speak for pain 
and wrath. So many of the crowd were eager 
to help Will Cloudesley away, could they but do 
it without harm to themselves, that they hustled 
themselves well in between the sheriff's men and 
the three comrades, who betook themselves 
with blows and shouting to the edge of the 
market-place. Thence they had an easy road to 
the gate, running at the top of their speed, Will 
still with the rope about his neck, and carrying 
the end of it twisted about his arm. 

When they came to the gate of Carlisle, they 
heard a loud noise from within the porter’s 
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_toom, showing that he had managed to free 
himself or that some one had discovered his 
‘plight; but they stopped not, save to throw the 
keys backward over the wall as they sped 
through. Soon they knew their enemies left 
far behind, and they rested themselves under a 
great greenwood tree. Then stout Adam Bell 
cut off the rope from Will’s neck, scolding him 
well as he did so for having disregarded the 
Sage counsel of the morning, and put his neck 
in jeopardy. 

When they had rested their weary legs a bit, 
they betook themselves deeper into the wood. 

_ “Hist!” said Clym, suddenly. ‘I hear some- 
what!” They listened. 

_ “I hear a woman weeping,” said Adam; “but 
I see her not.” With this a thought struck 
Will Cloudesley, whose heart was sad for his 
dear Alice and the children three, knowing not 
whither they had taken refuge; and he ran for- 
ward at full speed to a closer clump of four 
great trees. “Alas!” he heard fair Alice sigh. 
“Alas that ever I saw this day! My dear hus- 
band is slain! Alas and welladay! Might I 
have spoken with his brethren here to let them 
know what befell, mayhap it would ease this 
pain in my heart!” 

In a minute more she was clasped in Will’s 
arms; and the children clung around him, cry- 
ing with joy. ‘By sweet Saint John,” cried he, 
“little did I think to see thee here. Now is it 
well, indeed; and my heart is out of woe. 
Thank my good comrades,” he continued, as 
Adam and Clym drew near. “Let us all be 
merry and glad.” 

“Knowest thou, perhaps,” said stout Adam 
Bell, “that fighting and running maketh a man 
hungry? And knowest thou, likewise, that the 
meat on which we must sup this night runneth 
yet fast on foot merrily through this green 
wood ?” 

Then the noble archers chased down a hart of 
degree; and, before the sun was down, they 
feasted merrily together. 

“Have here the best, Alice, my wife,” said 
Will, “because, when I was in danger, thou 
stoodst by me, never a fear in thy heart, and 
bold, as becomes an archer’s wife.” 

“Nay, nay, dear Will,” said Alice, meekly. 
“Brave was I not. My heart quaketh yet for 
fear; but sooner would I die with thee than live 
in the king's palace.” 

Then they'slept again under the forest trees; 
but first they thanked God for their wonderful 


escape. 
(To be continued.) 


Friendships of Animals. 


A certain cat, the story of whose career is 
vouched for by Country Life, of London, adopted 
a litter of young rabbits, and nourished them 
well. This cat, according to Country Life, was, 
for that matter, very sociable and inclusive in 
her likings. One year her constant companion 
was a chicken. The two ate habitually out of 
the same dish, and slept every night in the same 
nest. 

According to Mature (Votes, a family in Berlin 
‘possessed a male and female cat which lived on 
terms of perfect amity with all the animals on 
the place,— dogs, chickens, and what not. It so 
happened that a hen which had a brood of 
seven chickens was killed accidentally. The 
cat, which some two weeks before had been de- 
_prived of her kittens, appeared to observe the 
predicament of the seven little chickens. She 


‘crawled into their nest; and the chickens, look- 


ing for warmth, nestled into her warm fur, peep- 
ing gratefully. 

The chickens, fed by their owner, throve per- 
fectly; and every day the strange sight was pre- 
sented of.their following the mother cat about 
the premises, as if expecting her to find them 
food after the manner of a hen. 


My N 


I wake up in the morning with my nose as cold as ice, 

And wonder if it’s frozen, which would not be very nice; 
But all the rest of me is snug and warm down to my toes,— 
I can’t make up my mind to stir and feel out for my nose. 


Brr! Think how cold it is up there where my poor nose 
has been! 

Brr! How the nippy, snippy air is trying to get in! 

And so’l lie all comf’able and wonder if he froze — 

That naughty, spiteful Jack Frost man—my little button 
nose, 


It seems a long, long time to wait till mamma comes to 
me, 

I ask her if I have a nose, and she stoops down to see, 

And puts a kiss upon the end, which thaws it out, I s’pose; 

And then I wiggle it, and find I really have a nose. 


She shuts the window briskly and opens wide the door, 
And starts a little fire in the grate, and makes it roar; 
And then she says, “‘ You must get up!”? and pulls away 
the clo’es, 
And then I have to follow up my little pinky nose. 
— Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Churchman. 


The Horse that enjoyed the View. 


A TRUE STORY. 


It was Roderick Dhu, of course. Philip said 
he was the only horse there was that amounted 
to anything. To be sure, Philip was not what 
pompous old Dr. Dinwiddie called a “dis-in-ter- 
est-ed party,’—dear me, no! Philip was alto- 
gether too fond of Roderick Dhu for that. 
Didn’t he keep the marble and twine room in 
his pocket rented to sugar-plums by the month? 
And didn’t all the sugar-plums, every one, be- 
long to Roderick Dhu? And didn’t that wise, 
gray-maned old horse know it quite well? 
Didn’t he? but “that’s another story.” This 
story is about the view that Roderick Dhu en- 
joyed. 

“TI believe that horse understands every word 
I say,” remarked grandpa at the supper-table. 
Philip let the last bite of his hermit wait a 
minute, just long enough to cry: “Why, of 
course, grandpa! The idea! Grandpa’d just 
found that out!” 

“Yes, and that isn’t all,” went on grandpa, 
smiling over at Philip. “He has an eye for the 
beautiful, too,—I’ve discovered that. He enjoys 
a view.” 

“Why!” murmured Philip, in surprise. 
Philip, who knew Roderick Dhu so well! 

“Yes, the view from the top of Breakneck 
Hill,—he seemed to enjoy it as well as I did 
this afternoon.” 

“J admire Roderick Dhu’s taste,” said 
grandma, quietly. ‘ 

“TI took sick Mrs. Bennett to ride, you know, 
—or, rather, Roderick Dhu did. We went 
round Squirrel Pond and down a little way on 
the turnpike. Then I said, ‘ Well, Roderick 
Dhu, we'll go out on the brow of the hill 
to see the view, I guess.’ And, actually, that 
horse started off as if he were tickled enough to 
be going there. He forgot all about being tired 
and grieved with the flies. How he did spin 
along! And,—when — he—got—to—the—brow 
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—of—the—hill,”—grandpa paused between the 
words impressively,—“the stopped.” 

Then Philip’s round, astonished eyes “went 
back” on Roderick Dhu again, until he remem- 
bered the reins. Of course, the reins! 

“But you pulled ’em, grandpa,the reins, you 
know,” he began. 

“The reins were over the dashboard, Philip. I 
was helping Mrs. Bennett find her glasses. No, 
it must have been because Roderick Dhu heard 
me say we would go just to the brow of the 
hill.” 

“And then he looked at the view, I suppose,” 
said grandma. 

Grandpa laughed. “I should say so. It took 
us so long to find the glasses that, if it had been 
any other view in the world, there wouldn’t 
have been any of it left for us to see,—Roderick 
Dhu would have looked it all up.” 

“Grandma, will you please to excuse me?” 
cried Philip, suddenly. “I must go right out, 
and give Roderick Dhu a sugar-plum !”—Anmie 
Hamilton Donnell. 


A New Year Wish. 


On the first morning of 1901 a little boy who 
was sorely disappointed that he did not wish me 
““shappy new year” first, appeared soon after at 
my door and shouted, “I wish you a Happy New 
Dictionary!” In his excitement he had forgot- 
ten the word, which he had only heard before in 
connection with the “Century Dictionary” in my 
revolving bookcase. Moralsecond: There could 
scarcely be a happier century gift than a “new 
dictionary.” —Congregationalist. 


A Pretty Custom. 


There is’ a pretty custom in the imperial 
family of Germany, which dates from time im- 
memorial. On the birthday of one of the royal 
children the empress goes through the stock of 
toys which has been accumulating since the 
child’s last birthday, and sends all, except a few 
special favorites, to the sick children in hospitals. 

The present kaiserin, who is the most motherly 
of women, has paid special attention to this cus- 
tom; and’ on the occasion of little Princess Vic- 
toria Louise’s birthday, which occurred some 
time ago, Her Majesty packed with her own 
hands a large case of dollies, picture-books, and 
little dishes, all in a fair state of preservation, 
and had them sent to the little sufferers. 

The sick children are always told who sends 
the presents, and in past years this has resulted 
in the saving of some curious and interesting 
relics. In this way the battered tin soldiers 
which amused the childhood of old Kaiser Will- 
iam have been saved from the wreck of time.— 
Sunday Afternoon. 

Mamma had received a book of synonyms for 
Christmas. Hattie was telling a friend the pres- 
ents each one received; and she ended by say- 
ing, “Oh, yes, mamma had a book of cinna- 
mons.” 


BIGELOW, 


is KENNARD & CO 
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Good News. 
En Voyage. 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

Then blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


My little craft sails not alone; 
A thousand fleets from every zone 

” Are out upon a thousand seas; 
What blows for one a favoring breeze 
Might dash another with the shock 
Of doom upon some hidden rock. 
And so I do not dare to pray 
For winds to waft me on my way, 
But leave it to a higher will 
To stay or speed me, trusting still 
That all is well, and sure that He 

. Who launched my bark will sail with me 

Through storm and calm, and will not fail, 
Whatever breezes may prevail, 
To land me, every peril past, 
Within his sheltering heaven at last. 


Then, whatsoever wind doth blow, 
My heart is glad to have it so ; 

And blow it east or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


—WMrs. Caroline A. Mason. 


A Minister’s Home. 


A critical and important article on the homes 
of ministers appears in the February Atlantsc. 
It has the title “Confessions of a Minister’s 
Wife.” The author’s name seems to be with- 
held, but it is clear that she is a conscientious 
and intelligent woman. 

It seems almost a pity that she does not say 
frankly that she and her husband are in the 
Presbyterian communion. She cannot be a 
Roman Catholic, because a Roman Catholic 
priest cannot marry. Is there any Protestant 
church organization but the Presbyterian where 
such intrigues are possible as she describes? 
I mean where tyranny is exercised by those of 
the clergy, who have long been in the saddle, 
such as she delineates, in giving an account of 
the martyrdoms of younger men whose life in the 
ministry is beginning. 

Certainly, no such intrigues nor tyrannies are 
possible in the Unitarian, the Universalist, 
the Congregational, or the Episcopal orders or 
organizations. The Atlantic Monthly has given 
its wide circulation to these bitter charges — 
probably true — against the management of the 
conferences and organs of the Presbyterian 
Church. And other journals ought to say to 
young men who would like to be ministering ser- 
vants to the world that they will not find such 
mastery and slavery outside of that body. 

I have said that the article is important. It 
will certainly prove so if it produces the effect 
which the author wishes. For she says that she 
should discourage any son of hers from entering 
the ministry, and that, if any daughter were in 
danger of marrying a minister, she should try to 
prevent such a connection. 

Now the real recruiting ground for the ministry 
has been in Christian homes. And, if in the 
homes where young men and women know most 
about it tkey are distinctly advised not to enter on 
a minister’s life, the future of the Presbyterian 
pulpit is certainly endangered. Her first charge 
on the présent status of the churches of Amer- 
ica is that there is such a decline in the desire 
for worship that a man who wants a permanent 
hold on his congregation must resort to tricks 
which-would disgrace a travelling mountebank. 

~ 


in the pulpit. The leaders — whoever they are 
—are watching him all the time; and any utter- 
ance which varies in the least from theirs is 
punished promptly by dismission from his 
parish, which seems to actin obedience to orders 
from above. The satirical phrase that such 
churches exist that “old men may tell young 
men what to think” is fully justified. “The 
young minister soon finds himself facing two 
masters. A sectarian system demands that he 
lend himself to’ the idiosyncrasies of its creed. 
Intellectual Liberty cries imperatively, “Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” 

This author proves her fairness as well as her 
courage by her protest against the frequent 
fables which represent the minister’s home as a 
place insulted and made wretched by the abuse 
of its hospitalities. She says, what I should 
say, that she has never met with injustices of 
that kind. “Our house is an open house only 
as we make it so.” 

The object with which I write is to beg 
young people who read this article to remember 
that its bitter attacks on the American churches 
are made only on those churches which are 
highly organized by maintaining a sixteenth-cen- 
tury creed. No such article could be, or would 
be, written by a man ora woman with the expe- 
rience of a Unitarian parsonage. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


Chicago Letter. 


Your correspondent was out of the city dur- 


Religion. The Chicago meetings have hereto- 
fore been held in Sinai Temple. It is signifi- 
cant of the tendency of the times that the recent 
meeting could be held in a Presbyterian church. 
Among the names of the speakers we notice 
Dr. Frank Crane, Graham Taylor, E. P. Bick- 
nell, Albert Lazenby, R. A. White, and E. E. 
Dewhurst. The addresses were said to be of 
marked excellence, and the attendance good. 

It is a mistake to suppose that all the institu- 
tions of Chicago are in their infancy. Even 
Unitarianism in Chicago is old enough to have 
a history. At the recent meeting of the 
Chicago Associate Alliance in the Church of 
the Messiah the subject under discussion 
was “Reminiscences of our Early Unitarian 
Churches.” It was assumed that three of the 
churches represented in the Alliance were old 
enough to be made the subject of reminiscence. 
One of the speakers,—Miss Le Baron,—for a 
long time member of the Unitarian society at 
Geneva, pronounced herself a contemporary of 
that society, having been born just five weeks 
before the society was organized. The other 
two speakers were Mr. Samuel S. Greeley and 
Mr. Augustus H. Burley, the only survivors of 
the little company which met in 1857 to take the 
initial steps for the organization of Unity 
Church. 

Mr. Burley had for his subject “The Early 
History of the First Unitarian Society.” He 
told how the first service was held in 1836 in 
the Lake House, the preacher of the sermon 


Of equal importance to this charge, and stated 
with more bitterness, is the unreasonable de- 
mand which congregations, as she has known 
them, make on the preacher; and, chirdly, she 
destroys all confidence in the clergy of the 
communion which she describes by saying 
squarely that no man dare state his own opinion 


ing the sessions of the recent Congress of 


being Dr. Charles Follen, and a member of the | 
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congregation being Miss Harriet Martineau. 
Chicago had at that time a population of four 
thousand. The first church building erected 
was the finest in the city, and the first settled 
minister, Rev. Joseph Harrington, an exceed- 
ingly able preacher and organizer. The success 
of Unitarianism in Chicago in the early days 
was largely due to his efforts. : 

Unlike the Church of the Messiah, where the 
longest pastorate has been but ten years, Unity 
Church enjoyed the services for twenty years of 
one minister, the beloved Robert Collyer. It 
also passed through vicissitudes in consequence 
of the fire and financial stress; but, with Dr. 
Collyer at the helm, there was never serious 
discouragement. “He was Peter,” said Mr. 
Greeley ; “and upon this rock did we build our 
church.” Apparently, the only project which 
ever came to grief during Dr. Collyer’s min- 
istry was an attempt to formulate a creed. 
This was made one Sunday afternoon in the 
early days of the church, “when,” as Mr. 
Greeley said, “a number of us were gathered in 
the little church, discussing the possibility of 
writing a statement of belief for Unitarians. 
The door was burst rudely open, and a child of 
nine rushed up the aisle, shouting: ‘Mr. Collyer, 
is my papa here? Our house is on fire, and all 
burning up! Won't you come and put it out ? 
Mr. Collyer was farthest from the door, but first 
over the threshold, and sprinting westward at 
the head of his flock.” There is no record that 
the attempt to formulate a statement of, belief 
was renewed during Dr. Collyer’s ministry. 

Although Geneva is thirty-five miles from the 
city of Chicago, its history was from the begin- 
ning closely bound up with that of the Chicago 
churches. Miss Le Baron told us about the 
close relations which existed in the early days 
when Geneva was distant from Chicago, a two 
days’ journey on horseback, and when visitors 
from that village were impressed by the beauty 
of this city, its cleanliness and the whiteness of 
its houses. Rev. A. H. Conant, the man to 
whose labors the church at Geneva was due, 
also ministered to the First Church in Chicago 
in its early days. 

The present time is one of leave-taking, in 
which all the Unitarians of the city and many 
others who are not Unitarians are taking an ac- 
tive part. Mr. Fenn, after having served the 
Church of the Messiah for ten years, the longest 
pastorate in the history of the church, is about 
to leave Chicago to take up the work laid down 
by Dr. Everett at Harvard. It is a time of tears 
and lamentations; but the First Church is 
bravely making the best of it, and we are all 
learning to accept the situation with as much 
complacency as possible. The spirit of the 
church is well indicated by a recent remark of 
one of the trustees. “Well, Mr. Fenn,” he said, 
“J am sorry you are going to leave us; but the 
Church of the Messiah was here before you 
were born, and it will be here after you are 
dead.” The farewell reception tendered to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fenn on Tuesday evening, February 
19, was largely attended. Mr. Fenn was one of 
the speakers at the Harvard Club dinner on 
the following Thursday evening and at the din- 
ner of the Union League Club the evening fol- 
lowing. 

At the recent meeting of the Unitarian Club 


plans were discussed affecting the future of the _ 


organization; and many suggestions were made 
to the executive committee, which will undoubt- 
edly prove helpful. The leading speakers of the 
evening were Mr. Fenn and Mr, Lazenby. The 


been nurturing for some time for the establish- 


_ muscles, and not their skill. 


meeting had been arranged as a farewell:'to Mr. | will, muscle, and brute strength. They lay 
Fenn, and the closing address given by Mr. | down the law, and that is the end of it. People 
Lazenby was an expression of the great regret | have to do as they say, or else there is a row. 
felt by all the members of the club in this leave-| If one were required to specify the main cause 
taking. Mr. Fenn set forth a plan which he had| of domestic unhappiness, he would probably 
mention driving with a heavy hand. In homes 
in which the father is a man of that sort there is 
no play of wholesome human sentiment, no 
chance for suggestion, counsel, or guidance. 
The head of the family asserts himself, and 
fancies he has his way; but among the stronger 
natures there is revolt, and always the best ele- 
ments of family life are destroyed. 

You may have made Lady Barbara take you 
where yeu wanted to go and back; but, if you 
have spoiled her mouth and her temper, you 
have made pretty bad business of it. Children 
may be brought up to do what their parents 
want them to do; but, if the worst elements of 
their natures have been strengthened in that ex- 
perience, if they have lost sweetness and spon- 
taneity and joy, there has been a good deal that 
was wrong in the training. 

If the father had been a man of tact, skill, and 
sympathy,— in a word, known how to drive with 
a light hand,— he might have secured all that he 
has in the way of conformity to external rules, 
and kept the spirit of his child bright and confi- 
dent and loving. 

There is a suggestion here for those who have 
the leadership of our churches. The pastor or 
the deacon who attempts to accomplish things 
with a heavy hand will usually fail, and he ought 
to. The real secret of the failure of some min- 
isters, and the distracted condition of some 
churches, is not that the pastors are not good 
and faithful men, honest workers, and sound 
preachers. The trouble is they have never 
learned how to drive. Robert Bonner or Budd 
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ment of a Unitarian. Theological School in Chi- 
cago. The need of such an institution in the 
West is keenly felt. There is a splendid ‘oppor- 
tunity in connection with the great University 
of Chicago. Although Mr. Fenn will not stay 
in Chicago to put this plan into execution, the 
need of it is becoming sa manifest that it seems 
likely to be taken up by other hands. 

It is with great satisfaction that we have heard 
of the acceptance by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford 
to the unanimous call extended to him to be- 
come Mr. Fenn’s successor. He will begin his 
work March to. The Church of the Messiah 
is to be congratulated upon the promptness of 
its action, and the coming of Mr. Pulsford is 
awaited with great interest. 

F. C. SovurHworRTH. 


Aspiration, 


At first I sought to know, 
That I might clearly see 

The way by which to go, 
Climbing to Thee. 


Such knowledge was too deep, 
Its light to me denied : 

The way is long, the path is steep, 
In darkness I abide. 


And then I strove to do. 
However dark the way, 
I hoped to find a clew 
In seeking to obey. 


My eager hands were tied, 
I faltered at each task, 

Though in all humbleness I cried, 
“ To help is all I ask.”’ 


And now I pray to be. 
If only Thy dear will 

Its purpose dim may work in me, 
I rest content and still. 

My knowledge, striving, nought; 
Vet, as the ages run, 

Let the great miracle be wrought, 
And Thou and I be one. 


— Caroline Carter. 


French Organdies, made by the cele- 
brated “Koechlin, Baumgartner & Cie.” 
beautiful patterns, on white and tinted 
grounds, never before offered at less than 
50c. yard—for this week we price 


them at . .  —_2OC 
(Wo samples.) 


Percales, 36 inches wide, neat figures and 
stripes, well worth 10¢. yard, for 


The Heavy Hand. 


An old horseman once remarked to the pres- 
ent writer that, except when you are steadying 
your horse in a speedy trot, if you have to pull 
more than three or four pounds, you have a 


badly broken animal, or you should take lessons CEL oie SIGH OSCE ° 
in driving. 
Some people never can do anything except by Flannel \X ] aist Sale. ; 


main force. Let them take your pet mare for 
an afternoon’s drive, and they will spoil her 
mouth and her temper forever. They use their 
The reassuring 
word, the gentle feeling of her mouth, the sym- 
pathetic hint along the telegraphic communica- 
tion of the rein, are replaced by brute force. 
Look at Lady Barbara after she comes in from 
fifteen miles of such driving. She is fretted and 
worried. You could have driven her fifty miles, 
and not taken so much out of her. She is not 
the same horse that she was three hours ago; 
and it will take you months to get her back into 
condition, if, indeed, you ever do. 

Too many people have no way of dealing with 
their fellow-men except as the unskilful driver 
deals with a horse. They have no resource but 


Note Reduced Prices. 


Lot 1 includes All Flannel Waists that 
were formerly $1.50 to $2.50, 79c 


allto close at. . . 


Lot 2 includes All Flannel and Serge 
Waists that were formerly $2.75 
to $3.60, allat. ...... 


Lot 3 consists of All Fine French Flannel 


Waists, including several sam- 
ples that were.$7.60, all togo at 2. 9 8 


. 64e | 
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Doble could have taught them some lessons that 
would have made them brilliant successes. 

But they were not shut up to such profane 
sources, though Mr. Bonner was a Presbyterian 
elder. Their New Testaments would have 
taught them this; for there we read, “‘ The ser- 
vant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient.”— Watchman. 


Christianity in China. 


During the seventeenth century, China gladly 
accepted European enlightenment at the hands 
of the Jesuit missionaries, who were unhampered 
in their rich harvest of conversions. The great 
Emperor Kanghi sent indirectly to the pope 
for learned Europeans able to study sympatheti- 
cally Chinese language, literature, and institu- 
tions, and offered, if, after fair debate, Eastern 
culture should seem inferior to Western, himself 
to become a Christian. This was a supreme 
challenge which Europe has never fairly met. 
Soon after came the papal decrees, condemning 
that broad toleration of the Jesuits which had 
embraced the Chinese “heaven” and “God” as 
identical with their own, and had seen nothing 
but a sweet and innocent belief in the rites to 
ancestors. I speak of this, because I note your 
liberal saying: ““We have ridiculed their finest 
traditions.” ‘We have made light of their an- 
cestor worship.” 

The Chinese emperor pleaded by letter, be- 
fore the papal court, the innocence of these 
Chinese customs, but all in vain. When 
bigotry triumphed and Chinese ideals were con- 
demned as idolatrous, the death-knell of Chris- 
tian hopes in China was rung. Kanghi was 
naturally forced to protect State institutions. 


Some New Wash Goods under Price, 


We want to call attention to our line of Wash Goods, and begin by 
saying that never before have we shown such an excellent assortment. 
Patterns were never so dainty and pretty, values never so good as now. 


Dimities and Batistes, some 500 pieces 
of these popular goods, in every conceivable 
design and shade, no finer assortment can 


be found anywhere, and the price {2 | 
2C 


is only yard 
English Foulardettes, looks exactly like 
high-grade foulard, but superior in rich- 


ness of designs and shadings, 37 it c 


price 


Sik Waists. 


Just a very few of those soiled and mussed 
Waists advertised this week. Remember 
they were selling anywhere from $3.98 
to $10.00, but, tomake room for 

2.98 


fresh goods, are now only . . . 


1.49 Silk ‘Waists, in all the popular shades, 


made of taffeta, tucked and hemstitched 
back and front, with tucked bishop 
sleeve, while they last, only . . 3.98 


ilchrist 8 Co. 


Winter through to Washington Street. 


The Christian Register 


focus attention on peccadillos and personal in- 
conveniences, and ignore the grand substratum 
of national ideals. I assert from personal ex- 
perience that the Oriental can be faced and 
understood, heart to heart, and that almost the 
sole condition of mutual understanding is that 
we shall approach him as a brother. He is 
ready to repay tenfold any kindness or confidence 
in whose genuineness he believes. The crying 
need of the moment is to prove to the West the 
essential humanity that underlies Chinese 
thought and institutions. 

We have been indignant of recent years that 
a few imported Chinese should presume. to com- 
pete with our labor. But how would it be if a 
thousand educated and powerful priests and 
mandarins insisted upon living in Washington 
and our principal cities for the sole purpose of 
attacking our civilization, our national customs, 
our political constitution, at their roots? How 
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From 1704 until to-day retrogression and: mis- 
understanding have been accelerated. Protes- 
tant missions in the present century cannot. be 
held wholly guiltless ; for even now most of them 
‘make an infringement of the strongest national 
sanctions compulsory over converts, drive young 
men and women from the home of their parents 
by demanding open violations of the rites to 
ancestors. This is the chief rock on which 
Western efforts have split—Zrnest F. Fen- 
ollosa, in the Churchman. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Christian World finds one of the .most 


1 
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special charge of collecting memorabilia, books, 
and pictures. <A: religious movement which is 
seventy-five years old has begun to have a. his- 
tory, and it is high time that some intelligent 
effort was made to collect and preserve in ser- 
viceable form the printed and pictorial records 
of that history. 

In pursuance of this plan a notice was pub- 
lished in the Register of February 14, inviting all 
who are interested in such matters to meet at 
the rooms of the Association on February 18 ; 
and the president of the Association further 
addressed a few personal letters to friends 
known to be interested. The meeting was held 
as announced, and there were present: Mr. D. B. 
Flint, Mr. W. H. Reed, Mr. Jonathan Smith, 
Rev. G. M. Bartol, D.D., Rev. C. A. Staples, 


significant features of the Victorian era just 
closed in the emergence and deep impress upon 
the nature and world consciousness of the idea 
of the ‘womanly in government. In saying this, 
the editor has especially in view the qualities 
of love as against force, sympathy as against 
authority, and the quiet of influence instead of 
the bluster of command. And it continues: — 


To trace this new influence is to trace the 
whole upward movement of the world. Herbert 
Spencer has depicted in his own way the social 
evolution by means of which government from 
without, by force and external authority, is in 
process of changing into a government from 
within, the reign of the magistrate and the sol- 
dier into the reign of ideas and of the con- 
science. Goethe had already outlined the move- 
ment in declaring “that government to be the 
best which best teaches us to govern ourselves.” 

It is this influence which is working toward 
the extermination of war. We have a war upon 
us now, and wars will doubtless continue until 
the less advanced races are educated up to the 
higher levels. But the system is certainly 
doomed. The Anglo-Saxon race, which has 
outgrown duelling, will outgrow this larger 
duelling; and the other races will follow suit. 

That the womanly as thus expressed in his- 
tory is a divine movement is evidenced by the 
resistless strength that is behind it. It assumes 
the form of weakness; but before this seeming 
weakness the iron-bound systems of an older, 
savager time go down in helpless impotence. 
To watch the progress of this unarmed good- 
ness, walking, with heavenly smile upon its face, 
among the wild ferocities into the midst of 
which it was born, bearing, suffering all, and 
ending by conquering and swaying all, is to fill 
one with measureless hope for the world. Sin- 
ful, wayward, blind, has been this human race ; 
but henceforth, in the words of Aristides, 
“something divine is mingled with it.” 


The Churchman prints a letter which is pref- 
aced by Bishop Henry C, Potter with the follow- 
ing words: “The ‘ime has come when as to the 
influence of the representatives, transient, civic, 
military, or other, of Christian nations in- pagan 
lands the truth should be told. Day by day the 
world grows smaller, nations draw closer 
together, and their interrelations more intimate 
and transparent. The new century waits for 
the creation of a new public sentiment which 
shall lift the conduct of the representatives of 


Christian peoples in foreign’ lands up to its; 


true light, and hold it there to its true responsi- 
bility.” We print extracts from the letter: — 


The old fallacy, repeated in so many recent 
books, that the Chinese soul must always be to 
us a blank, has become, in the light of its evil 
results, almost a crime. The twin falsehood, 
that the Chinese have known but a dead level of 
thought and feeling for two’ thousand years,— 
have been incapable of a spiritual crisis,—is only 
less bad. It removes them from the pale of 
humanity. Even such popular books as the 
Rev. Arthur Smith’s are mischievous; for they 


if we found them building up a political party of | Rey. G. W. Cooke, Rev. L. C. Cornish, Dr. F. H. 


treason in our midst? How if they were strong 
enough to force their fleets into our harbors, Brown, Mrs. S. E. Hooper, Mrs. H. S. Grew, 


compel us to buy degrading poisons, and tolerate | “© ; 
their open violation of all our municipal laws Miss ‘L. F. Clarke, Mr. G. H. Ellis, Mr. G. W. 


on pain of having our coast cities blown up! | Fox, Rev. C. R. Eliot, Mr. R. T. Swan, Rev. R. 
How we should rise and smite! But we are | Stebbins, Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Mr. S. Wells 
astonished that the stupid Chinese do not wel-| py pF, Tiffany, Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D. Mr. 


come us! A ¥ 3 
The reform lies with ourselves. If we blame John Capen, Mr. W. H. Baldwin, Miss Winslow, 


the Chinese for inconsistency, of being untrue to | with the president of the Association in the 
their best principles, we have been even more | chair. 
untrue to ours, We have a great missionary Rev. L. C. Cornish, who has given much in- 
work to do in America. We have to show how | tenjigent and faithful attention to the matter of 
worthy of high respect and love are these}. : : 
ancient peoples. It is unjust to magnify what increasing the usefulness of the library, and who 
we have to give them by minimizing what they has worked without any remuneration whatever 
already possess. Let us rejoice in the nobility | as librarian, stated to the meeting the methods 
of their ideals. Then only shall we be fit. to | and results of the work that he had been doing, 
show that some of ours are still higher. and pointed out the value of the present collec- 
tions, the need of extending them, and the stim- 
Unitarian Historical Society. ulating effect which a review of local church 
history had upon the existing parishes. Rev. 
In the last Annual Report of the American|G. W. Cooke pointed out the numerous defi- 
Unitarian Association the attention of the mem-|ciencies in the present collections which had 
bers of the Association was called to the effort | been forced upon his attention in his effort to 
that has been begun to develop and suitably | secure material for the book which he is prepar- 
equip the small library of the Association; and | ing on the history of the Unitarian movement. 
friends were invited to add to the present collec- | Miss Winslow reported the result of her efforts 
tion, and to make the library a more useful de-|to collect and preserve records of the current 
partment of the Association’s activity. It was | history of our parishes, undertaken some years 
suggested that there might some day be organ- | ago under the direction of Dr. Hale. The need 
ized in connection with the Association a Uni- | of preserving the church records of all our par- 
tarian Historical Society, which should have | ishes was especially emphasized by Mr. Jonathan 


ART NOUVEAU. 


It required the Paris Exposition to 
arouse the Anglo-Saxon on the subject of 
“ Art Nouveau ” furniture. : 

There is much that is beautiful in 
this following of nature’s forms; and, 
unlike the zsthetic fad, Art Nouveau is 
probably destined to take rank with the 
famous schools of design of the eighteenth 
century. 

We have about sixty pieces of this 


‘new furniture, and it is all that has thus far reached Boston. It has raised up 


an army of admirers, and we have orders already which insure its recognition 
and admittance into the best houses in Boston. a 
The sofa here shown gives a faint idea of this new school of design. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Rey. E. J. Young, D.D., Rey. C. A. Humphreys, : 
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Srnith; president of the Worcester Conference, 
Mr. Robert T. Swan, State commissioner of 
records, and Mr. H. H. Edes, treasurer of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts. The value 
ofthe proposed movement was further empha- 
sized by the Rev. G. M. Bartol of Lancaster, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany of Cambridge, Mr. D. B. 
Flint of Boston, Mrs. S. E. Hooper of -Cam- 
bridge, Rev. S. C. Beane of Newburyport, 
Rey. C. A. Staples, president of the Lexington 
Historical Society, Rev. E. J. Young, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and 
others. After full discussion it was 

Voted, “ That it is the sense of this meeting 
that a Unitarian Historical Society be organ- 
ized.” 

It was.then moved and carried that a com- 
mittee of five be appointed by the chair to draft 
a form of organization: 

This committee consists of Mr. H. H. Edes, 
Rev. C. A, Staples, Miss L. F. Clarke, Rev. E. J. 
Young, Rev. L. C. Cornish. This committee 
will report at a meeting to be held in Room 3, 
25 Beacon Street, on Tuesday, March 5, at 3 
p.M. All who are interested in the organization 
of the proposed society are invited to be present. 


The Outlook in Michigan. 


BY REV. FLORENCE BUCK, FIELD AGENT IN 
MICHIGAN. 


The work of establishing liberal religious 
societies in the Middle West is still measurably 
Some liberal churches have 
succeeded : their success inspires confidence. 
Some have failed; and this fact demands from 
us a closer investigation of methods and con- 
ditions. Here are some of the conditions which 
the liberal cause presents in Michigan : — 

(1) There is everywhere great receptivity to 
our thought. There has been much sowing of 
liberal seed in the past, and as yet but little har- 
vesting done. A minister from one of our 
churches in the State can go to almost any 
town where there is no liberal church, and 
secure a good congregation for occasional ser- 
vices. Misleading conclusions might easily be 
drawn from this fact. It is one thing to secure 
a hearing for a living message: it is another 
thing to awaken the zeal and loyalty that will 
stand by a new church and bear its financial 


burdens. That a good many people in a small } 


town enjoy hearing a liberal sermon by a minis- 
ter from one of our city churches does not 
prove that a liberal church can be built and 
maintained in that community. Some of the 
failures in Michigan have been made, I should 
judge, at just this point. 

(2) As an offset to the ready response to our 
message, one finds also a great distrust of our 
staying quality. In so many places the liberal 
cause, under one name or another, has started 
auspiciously, lived for a season, and then come 
to an untimely end. Occasional services by 
ministers from other churches in the State, 
while keeping alive the faith in individual 
hearts, do nothing toward re-establishing the 


church that has closed its doors or the society 


that has disbanded. They tend rather to con- 
firm the impression of the spasmodic and tem- 
porary character of our work. People hesitate 
to ally themselves to a movement, however 
vigorous at the outset, which they feel is likely 
to expend its energy and go down in a short 
time. 

(3) There. is in many places in the State a 
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noticeable lack of loyalty to our cause. Many 
of the people who attended and were more or 
less—generally less—closely attached to our 
now dormant churches were Unitarians only 
by virtue of being so called. They know little 
of our history and of the great leaders of our 
thought. They are not in touch with any other 
church of our name and faith. They judge our 
work solely by its feeble struggles for life in 
their own community. They explain its failure 
in their midst by the confident assertion that 
liberal people will not support what they do not 
like, and they cannot get a migister they like 
for what they can afford to pay, and that Uni- 
tarians do not go to church, anyway. Some of 
the dormant societies were little else than 
groups of people gathered around a leader, 
with so little to bind them to the common cause 
that they scarcely deserve the name of churches. 

(4) There confronts us also in Michigan the 
problem of the liberal church in small towns 
and in country villages. There are people in 
these places who want, and deserve, as good 
preaching as they could hear in the city 
churches. Yet the salary that can be paid the 
minister is at the very best from eight hundred 
to a thousand dollars, and far oftener it ranges 
from two hundred and fifty to six hundred dol- 
lars. It is evident that we must expect and be 
prepared for frequent changes of minister in 
these parishes, and that a steady supply of 
young ministers is needed for just such places. 

The recognition of these conditions in the 
State prompts the following suggestions ;: — 

(1) If the dormant Unitarian churches in the 
State are to be revived or new ones estab- 
lished, it will be best accomplished by selecting 
one place and staying by it until it is alive and 
able to take care of itself. This is a slow proc- 
ess, but a sure one. It takes time to awaken 
thought on religious themes, to deepen convic- 
tion, to rouse loyalty, to direct newly awakened 
energies into useful channels. Where a liberal 
movement has once failed, there is much preju- 
dice to be overcome. It may seem as if a good 
deal of money is being expended to establish a 
single church. There will be many calls for the 
appropriation. 
the same help be given to them. Let them 
bide their time. We shall be stronger for a 
second effort when the difficulties of the first 
have been successfully overcome. 

(2) Dormant churches can be re-established 
and new ones developed far better by services 
regularly maintained than by a brilliant series 
of meetings lasting a few days or a week, pre- 


| senting able speakers, and attracting large audi- 


ences. At the close of the special effort there 
is the inevitable chill and disappointment of 
diminished numbers and the single voice. 

(3) The number of our closed churches in the 
State suggests the need of caution in erecting 
another church building in small towns already 
well supplied with churches. Our church is 
needed in every community where souls can be 
found who hunger for our message and our help; 
but the needed “church” is the live congrega- 
tion and minister, not thé empty building. 
Why should we not meet our new conditions 


Other churches will ask that | 
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with new methods? In several of the smaller 
towns.a good hall; available for public meetings 
during the week, would have met the needs of 
the church quite as’ well, and of the town far 
better than does the church building itself. 

(4) Appropriations of money made to a new 


To raise 


—your self honorably . is your ambition, 
—yout family nobly . .  is'your duty, 
+-your biscuit, cake and 

pastry perfectly . . . 


by using 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
BEST 
Baking Powder 


. . « is your delight. 


CET OT 


Made by 


B. 7. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 


ea a role ain ait cin ait ain on ale Gp aieain cia sin ole bin ale ah 


For nearly half a century Gregory’s Mar- 
blebead Seed, on hundreds of thousands of 
farms, have been a synonym for purity, 
freshness, and honest dealing. The origi- 
nal head of the firm still continues to care- 
fully guard their fine reputation, and is annu- 
ally selling to tens of thousands of their 
children the same high quality of seed he 
sold the fathers. Our new Vegetable and 
Flower Seed Catalogue now ready—free to 
everybody. The worthy novelties of the 
season are honestly described. 


J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 


Are You Deaf?? 


All cases of DEAFNESS or HARD-HEARING 


by our new invention; only those born 
Ppa ped ees HEAD NOISES CEASE IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe your case. Examination and advice free. 
You can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinie, Depitizs cute: 


8: 
Dept. 172 CHICAGO. 


“A TRAINING IN CLEANLINESS ISA 
FORTUNE.” COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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society might well be coupled with the proviso 
that the amount would be diminished each suc- 
ceeding year. Both minister and people would 
then feel the spur of need to work up the local 
resources, in order to make good the shrinkage 
in outside appropriations. If, in addition, it 
might be possible to maintain a State superin- 
tendent who would oversee the work of socie- 
ties thus dependent on the Association, keep 
the churches of the State in touch with each 
other, give aid and counsel promptly in case of 
change of ministers, and help at critical times, 
there would be fewer vacant churches and 
lapsed societies in the State. 

The first step in the forward movement in 
the State must be. the revival of dormant 
churches. We must hold our own, and win 
back what has been lost. It can be done. The 
word of old is true in experience and life to-day, 
—According to your faith, be it unto you. 


Young People’s Religious 
Tnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young Peeps Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. reports or notices shoul 
be sent to her. ; 


NOTES. 


A Forward Movement Meeting was held by 
the young people of the Westminster Congrega- 
tional Church in Providence Sunday evening, 
February 24. Delegations were present from 
the First.and Olney Street Churches and from 
the Universalist young people. The services 
were conducted by the president of the union. 
The object of the meeting was to present the 
work being done by the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union more definitely to the young 
people of Providence. Miss Homer told of the 
origin and growth of the National Union, and 
gave a brief sketch of the work done at head- 
quarters. Mr. Percy A. Atherton then talked on 
the advantages te the church, the community, 
and the individual resulting from these unions, 
and outlined the lines of work and thought for 
which they stand. Both tried to show in a prac- 
tical way what a young people’s society can do 
and what they aim to accomplish. A social hour 
followed, during which tea was served. During 
this time Miss Gardner of the Universalists gave 
a little idea of the splendid missionary work 
being done by their Young People’s Christian 
Union; and, as she talked, we wondered—as we 
so often must wonder—why it is that the Unita- 
rian young people do not accomplish greater 
results. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for March to, “Some Songs of Trust” 
(see Bible and hymns). Read Psalms xxiii., 
xlii., xliii., xix. cxxi. Compare with hymns 
such as “Lead, kindly Light,” “Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” “Still, still with thee when 
purple morning breaketh,” “He leadeth me,” 
etc. References: article “Psalms,” in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica; “The Poetry of the 
Psalms,” by Henry Van Dyke; “Great Thoughts 
of Israel,” by William Hanson Pulsford, pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
Boston. 

QUOTATIONS. 


The Word of God. 


“Tt sounds along the ages, 
Soul answering unto soul; 
It kindles on the pages 
Of every Bible scroll ; 

The psalmists heard and sang it, 
From martyr lips it broke; 
And prophet tongues outrang it, 
Till sleeping nations woke. 


“From Sinai’s cliffs it echoed, 
It breathed from Buddha’s tree; 
It charmed in Athens’ market, 
It gladdened Galilee; 
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The hammer-stroke of Luther, 
The Pilgrims’ seaside prayer, 
The oracles of Concord, 
One holy Word declare.” 


“TJ ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 
Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God.’”’ 


Somer Sones oF TRUST. 


Music and hymns have played an important 
part in man’s ideas and forms of worship from 
time immemorial. Throughout all ages, church 
ritual has largely consisted of singing and 
chanting thanks and praise to God. 

Perhaps no book of hymns has been so 
universally used in all Christian churches as 
the old Jewish hymn book which we call “the 
Psalms.” Far from being written by one man, 
this book is a compilation—a gathering to- 
gether of pieces of poetry and heroic odes 
which were deemed suitable for use by the 
choirs of the temple. They treat of the temple, 
the holy city, the joys of worship, and, it is 
evident, were originally intended to be sung to 
certain tunes. 

Turning from a critical analysis of the com- 
position of this old hymnal, let us interest our- 
selves principally in some of the Psalms which 
have for their especial theme trust and love of 
God. 

First of all comes to mind the familiar twenty- 
third Psalm, which is so appropriately taught 
to all children. Where can we find a more 
tender, sincere trust in the care and never-end- 
ing watchfulness of God than breathes through 
the whole of this exquisite hymn? The writer 
pictures the shepherd boy alone on the hills 
with his flocks, which in the Eastern countries 
are so dependent on their shepherd. He must 
know where to lead them to find water and 
fresh herbage when the heat of summer has 
withered the pastures on the lowlands, must 
guard them from the attacks of their enemies, 
and in all ways be their guide and friend. 

So we may easily imagine him, as one writer 
has, saying to himself as he watches his sheep, 
“Allthat I try to do for these helpless sheep, 
all the watchfulness, and kindness and provident 
companionship which I give them, God has be- 
stowed upon me in infinitely greater measure. 
He has directed my course, supplied my wants, 
and given me the power to enjoy this lonely life, 
and taken care of me amid all its dangers. 
Truly, my father’s sheep are well tended. But 
for me, the Lord is my shepherd.” So this 
joyful song appeals to us after all these ages, 
just because it came from the heart of man and 
is so filled with perfect trust and serene confi- 
dence. 

Psalms xlvii. and xlviii. are evidently one, as 
the refrain of trust in God through disquiet runs 
through both. Here the writer is a man who is 
sad and utterly despondent. He has been ex- 
iled, and longs for the times which are gone, 
when he worshipped in the temple with his 
friends; for now he hears only the taunts of his 
enemies, who mock him by asking him where is 
now his God. But always he comes back in 
heart to the perfect trust in God. 

How many hymns have been written since 
then by men in the same circumstances,—per- 
haps in prison, condemned to die, yet through it 
all holding unswervingly to their faith in the 
goodness and certain care of God! 

Take, for example, Cardinal Newman’s “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” written during his stormy voyage 
on the Mediterranean at a time when his spirit 
was no less troubled by doubt than the waters 
on which he sailed were by storm. “Abide with 
me,” remembering Henry Lyte’s last com- 
munion, gathers greater meaning, or Madam 
Guyon’s song, “A Little Bird am I,” written in 
her prison cell. f 

It is such human experiences connected with 


either the old psalmists’ lives or those of our 
more recent writers which make their beautiful 
songs of trust so valuable to us; for we feel that 
the writer really knows of what he writes, and 


voices the great universal human experiences. 
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“The best poetry is that which comes closest 
to the common experience of mankind,—gives 
form and color to the feelings which enter every 
heart. It is the ‘blossom and fragrance of all 
human knowledge, human thoughts, human pas- 
sions, emotions, language.’ Thus it becomes 
true, as Wordsworth has said, that the poet is 
‘the rock of defence of human nature, an up- 
holder and preserver, carrying everywhere with 
him relationship and love.’” 


The Sunday School. 


I have received a brief account of the second 
gathering of the new Sunday School Union 
formed in the Channing Conference which is 
printed below. By all tokens this movement 
will have a stimulating effect on the-churches in 
the conference. A quickened life among the 
Sunday-school workers will be sure to show its 
good results in the parishes. Why would it 
not be a good idea for every conference to 
organize something of this kind? The report is 
as follows :— 

“The Channing Conference Sunday School 
Union held its second meeting in the vestry of 
the Unitarian church in Fall River on Thurs- 
day, February 7. After a short business meet- 
ing at half-past five o’clock a collation was served, 
giving the members a very pleasant social hour. 
The exercises began with a praise service, con- 
ducted by Rev. G. W. Kent of Providence. 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Taunton, the presi- 
dent of the union, introduced the speakers. 


Rational Thought of the Bible’; and Rev. 
James Eells of Boston, on ‘What should the 
Bible teach us, and how are we to get at it?’ 
There was a large attendance of members; and 
all felt that the union was a great success, and 
would prove a benefit in many ways, especially 
in bringing the members of different Sunday- 
schools together for friendly intercourse.” 

It is often well for us to listen to the words of 
our leaders. The oracles are never hushed. 
Channing’s discourse on the “Sunday School” 


day as when it was preached about fifty years 
ago. The enthusiasm and loyalty of the Sun- 
day-school teacher must frequently be main- 
tained by considering the large truth within the 
complicated and often discouraging details. 
The Sunday-school cause is a grand one. It 
calls for the best in us, and is a worthy object 
for sacrifice. One of the extracts from that 
famous discourse referred to gives the key to 
the situation : — 

“The Sunday-school must be founded and 
carried on in faith. You must not establish it 
from imitation, nor set it in motion because 
other sects have adopted a like machinery. 
The Sunday-school must be founded on and sus- 
tained by a strong faith in its usefulness, its 
worth, its importance. Faith is the spring of 
all energetic action. Men throw their souls into 
objects only because they believe them to be 
attainable and worth pursuit. You must have 
faith in your school; and for this end you must 
have faith in God, in the child whom you teach, 
and in the Scriptures which are to be taught.” 

The close of the discourse is also very im- 
pressive. These are the words : — 

“Like all schools, the Sunday-school must 
owe its influence to its teachers. I would 
therefore close this discourse with saying that 
the most gifted in our congregation cannot find 
a worthier field of labor than the Sunday-school. 
The noblest work on earth is to act with an 
elevating power on a human spirit. The great- 
est men of past times have not been politicians 
or warriors, who have influenced the outward 
policy or grandeur of kingdoms, but men who, 
by their deep wisdom and generous sentiments, 


of their own age, and left a legacy of truth and 
virtue to posterity. Whoever, in the humblest 
sphere, imparts God’s truth to one human 


immortal nature. He is laying the foundation 
of imperishable excellence and happiness, His 


a 


Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Waltham spoke on ‘A- 


is in most respects as vital and applicable to- . 


have given light and life to the minds and hearts 


spirit, partakes of their glory. He labors on an | 
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‘contains a rich array of pictures, poems, and 


folk Branches of the Women’s National Alliance 
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will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
March 4, at eleven o’clock. Officers of other 
Branches are cordially invited. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s Al- 
liance Branches will meet Thursday, March 7, at 
II AM., at the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. ‘Brief reports are expected from 
the secretary of each branch. Speaker, Rev. 
A. P. Reccord. 


Cambridge Association of Ministers will meet 
on Monday, March 4, with Rev. F. G. Peabody, 
D.D., at 13 Kirkland Street, Cambridge. Lunch- 
eon at 1 o’clock P.M. Subject, “The Demand 
of the College Student upon the Christian 
Church.” Hilary Bygrave, Scribe. 


The Worcester League of Unitarian 
‘Women. — The league met at the Church of 
the Unity on Wednesday, February 20, with an 
attendance of one hundred and fifteen. The 
president, Mrs. Sprague, was in the chair. The 
secretary’s report was read after the opening ex- 
ercises. Mrs. Theodore Brown responded for 
the Religious and Philanthropic News Commit- 
tee with a paper on “How the Other Half lives.” 
“Optimism” was the subject for the day. Dr. 
Mary Charteris gave a paper on “Its Effect 
upon the Physical Nature.” ‘Its Effect upon the 
Spiritual Nature” was considered in a paper by 
Miss Emily Saxton, which in her absence was 
read by Mrs. H. D. Stratton of Northboro. 
Miss Mary Trumbull closed the programme with 
an essay on “Optimism as-taught by Browning.” 


Church News. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel: the Wednesday 
noon service, March 6, will be conducted by 
Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of Cambridge. 


The February meeting of the Sunday School 
Union of Boston was held at the Church of the 
Disciples on Monday evening, February 18. 
An unusually large audience gathered to hear 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York City and 
Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston. 

Mr. Slicer spoke of “The Child’s Religion.” 
He said the child Aas religion. He inherits not 
the thing believed, but the power to believe 
something. He is a little animal from a long 
line of ancestry, a little mind from a shorter 
line, and a little moral being from a still shorter 
line. The problem set him must be built upon 
his animal inheritance,—his sense-perceptions. 
He belongs on the ground. All the inheritance 
he is aware of is his material existence. He 


work, if he succeed, will outlive empires and 
the stars.” 


The material for the lessons in the current 
courses, for the five Sundays of March is now 
on sale in the Book Department of the Sunday 
School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


The subjects for the lessons in “Great Pas- 
sages from the Bible,” Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced grades, are “The Test of Experience,” 
“The Spirit of Jesus,” “Glory of God in the 
Face of Jesus Christ,” “Fruit of the Spirit,” and 
“Paul’s Prayer.” Intermediate, by Rev. Edward 
A. Horton; Advanced, by Rev. W. Hanson 
Pulsford. Four-page leaflets, 75 cents per hun- 
dred copies. 


The topics treated by Mr. Walkley in “Helps 
for Teachers” (the leaflets for teachers in the 
“Old Testament Narratives”) are “Ruth”; 
“Samuel”; “The Anointing of Saul”; “David: 
His Youth”; and “David, and Saul’s Hatred of 
Him.” Two-page leaflets, 50 cents per hun- 
dred copies. 


The names of the pictures to accompany the 
above lessons are as follows: “Ruth,” by Briick ; 
“The Child Samuel,” by Reynolds; “Samuel 
anointing Saul,” by Doré; “David Playing be- 
fore Saul,” by Van Leyden; “David in the 
Camp of Saul,” by Schopin. Price 33% cents 
per hundred copies. 


Teachers in the primary grades of the Sun- 
day-school -are. always seeking good material. 
I call attention to Primary Education, a 
monthly publication, edited by Mrs. Kellogg, 
whose excellent editorial ability is shown in all 
the departments. While Primary Education is, 
of course, chiefly for the public schools, yet a 
wise Sunday-school teacher will find many sug- 
gestions, much matter, and valuable aids for her 
special work. The latest number for February 


directions with regard to the adequate presenta- 
tion of Washington’s Birthday. This monthly 
journal for primary teachers is issued by the 

ducational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, to which source all inquiries can 
be forwarded: 


It will be a source of regret to very many to 
learn that the Channing Hall “Talks’’ are to be 
discontinued. The last one will be given next 
Saturday, March 2. The address will be a 
general treatment of the concluding lessons, thus 
finishing the course. Rev. Mr. Pulsford will 
preach in Chicago March Io, assuming at that 
time charge of his new pastorate. It is now 
about seven years that he has given these in- 
teresting “Talks.” The Saturday afternoons at 
25 Beacon Street have been marked during the 
winters by this valuable resource for teachers 
and others interested in Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. Mr. Pulsford possesses exceptional quali- 
fications for this work: he not only instructs, but 
inspires. His departure from New England will 
take away a great deal of Sunday-school enthu- 
siasm and enterprise, but consolation is to be 
found in the anticipation of increased interest 
and development of Unitarian Sunday-school 
affairs in Chicago and the Middle West. . 


Epwarp A. Horton. 


senses. We have supposed him to be a little 
philosopher, but he is a logician. We should 
not be shocked at the seeming irreverent talk of 
children. They are trying to understand the 
relation between God and man, and needs must 
do it in the language of the senses. This rela- 
tion is the vital thing in religion, and each must 
express it in terms of his own understanding. 
We should not try to deal with things outside 
the child’s sense-perception. What to us is 
mythological is to the child reality. A true 
religion must be based on mythology, hence the 
miracles. A teacher in telling Biblical stories 
must put them on the ground in terms of real- 
ity. The three canons in telling a story are: 
what was it that happened; what it seemed to 
those who told it; what they meant to have it 
mean. The question of whether a story is true 
or not need not trouble the teacher. Many a 
story is truer than if it had happened, because it 
is characteristic. Fairy tales are better than 
anything else for children. The lie is to tell 
them that Santa Claus does not exist. Things 
exist in the child’s mind that do not exist in 
grown-up minds. He is naturally a mythol- 
ogist. 

The problem is how to promote the child’s 
development without indoctrinating him. The 
five statements of belief —the fatherhood, the 
brotherhood, leadership, salvation by character, 
and progress upward and onward forever — are 
not mythological, but are based on mythology 
and home experience, and will help us to bring 
the child to a rational apprehension of religious 
life. . ‘rae 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, on Wednesday, March 6, at eleven o’clock. 
ae meetings are open to all interested in the 
work. 


Ministers’ Monday Club meets March 4 at 
10.30 A.M. Rev. James T. Lusk, chairman. Dr. 
L. Gibbons of Jamaica Plain will give the ad- 
dress, “A Talk to Boys on the Physiology of 
Adolescence.” 


The regular meeting of the Sufflok and Nor- 


must interpret the universe in terms of the]. 
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Mr. Slicer was followed by Rev. Edward 
Cummings, who said that the whole matter of 
education was much too complicated. While 
the mind of the child is simple, that of grown-up 
people is complicated. We are complicating 
life for the child with mysteries based on our 
own ignorance of fundamentallaws. The teach- 
ings of Jesus are based upon the simplest facts 
in the world. The whole gospel of life lies 
wrapped up in the idea of father and mother. 
The child will make the application of this idea 
to life if he is not mixed up with too many other 
ideas. Much of the material used in Sunday- 
school is not fit to teach this one great thought. 
Much of the Bible should be taught only as a 
part of the world’s great literature and not as 
illustrating fundamental laws of religion. It is 
true that the child is a little animal, but he is 
more. He inherits the capacity for religion, — 
the joy of self-sacrifice, the ethical family feel- 
ing as well as the animal instincts. Upon the 
great inheritance of this capacity must be based 
his religious teaching. Teach the great truth 
of the fatherhood and brotherhood. It is per- 
fectly clear and simple. The idea that the indi- 
vidual repeats the race experiences has led edu- 
cators to think they must make the child pass 
through all the stages. It is not true. They 
teach children the bad idea of God that some of 
the early stories of the Bible teach, and do great 
harm. Enlarge the child’s ideal of the’family, 
and base all religious teaching upon this ideal. 


Cambridgeport, Mass.—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Austin Street, Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord: Vesper services will be held each Sunday 
in March at 5 o’clock p.m. All are welcome. 
The Alliance held its regular meeting on Tues- 
day evening, February 19. Rev. Samuel Eliot 
was the speaker. 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A New School of Design.— Much interest has 
been aroused in Boston by the first examples of the new 
French school of design known as “Art Nouveau.” The 
new school has been applied to furniture, wall papers, 
carpets, leather, and various fabrics. The design follows 
Nature’s lines, the forms being conventionalized and 
greatly exaggerated. About 60 pieces of furniture in this 
new school of design are now on exhibition at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street. 


Deaths. 


At Leominster, 16th inst., Mrs. Mary S. Howe, aged 
84 yrs. 7 mos. ‘ se 3 

At Wellesley Hills, Abigail Brooks Young, widow of 
Daniel M. Young, in the 8sth year of her age. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. : 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Of experience wishes a position 
in_a_church choir. Address 
“N. J, A.,” Christian Register 
Association, 272 Congress St. 
EE Ee ee ee 


Established 
1859. 


CHRONIC ILL HEALTH re- 
quires special treatment. Environ- 
ment must be considered. WOOD- 
SIDE COTTAGE was planned for 
this purpose. - For particulars write 
to Frank W. Patch, M.D., Framing 
ham, Mass. 
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Chicago, Ill.__Rev. W. H. Pulsford of 
Waltham, Mass., has accepted the call to the 
pastorate of the Church of the Messiah, made 
vacant by the resignation of Rev. W. W. Fenn, 
who has accepted a professorship at Harvard 
Divinity School. Mr. Pulsford will begin his 
work here on March Io. 


Concord, N.H.— Rev. Louis H. Buckshom: 
An illustrated lecture was given by the pastor in 
the chapel on the evening of January 28. Sub- 
ject, “Cycling through England.” A large 
audience was present. Mr. Buckshorn’s talk 
was most interesting and instructive, and was 
illustrated by a very large number of fine lantern 
slides, many of them from negatives of his own 
making. He took his audience, for the most 
part, away from beaten paths and into the by- 
ways and hedges. Comparatively little time 
was spent on conventional routes; and many 
interesting places and quaint nooks, which pass 
the notice of the average traveller, were pictured. 
The lecture caught something of the freshness 
of the English rural life, of which it in the main 
treated. The proceeds of the entertainment 
were used for the purchase of the new Young 
People’s Religious Union service books, “Jubi- 
late Deo,” for the use of Channing Guild, 

Sunday, February 17, was observed by pa- 
triotic services. In the Sunday-school a simple 
service was held, in which the children took part 
with recitations, patriotic music, and an address 
by the pastor. In the evening a patriotic ser- 
vice was held in the church. Hon. James O. 
Lyford gave a very appreciative estimate of 
George Washington, and Hon. Frank S. Streeter 
a keen characterization of Abraham Lincoln. 
Between the two addresses the chorus sang 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
closing hymn was “God bless our Native Land,” 
and the organ postlude, “The Star-spangled 
Banner.” 


Lowell, Mass.— First Unitarian Church, 
Charles T. Billings: As the result of a plan to 
bring the Unitarian churches of the Merrimack 
Valley in closer bonds of fellowship, men from 
these churches in Manchester, Nashua, and 
Lowell, held a supper in the Unitarian vestry in 
this city Friday evening, February 22. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain was the guest 
of the evening, He told the business men as- 
sembled why they should be ‘interested in Telig- 
ion. His address was uplifting and spiritual, 
and admirably prepared the way for the enthu- 
siasm that followed. Short addresses were also 
made by Rev. C. J. Staples of Manchester and 
H. H. Mott of Nashua; and the feelings of the 
meeting found expression in the earnest words of 
a layman, Mr. George B. Chandler of Manches- 
ter, who urged that the suggestions of the chair- 
man of the evening (Mr. Billings) be adopted, and 
a committee of three be appointed to draw up a 
constitution and effect a permanent organization. 
On motion the chairman appointed as this com- 
mittee Judge F. A. Fisher of Lowell, Mr. 
George B. Chandler of Manchester, and Rev. 
H. H. Mott of Nashua. 


North Weymouth, Mass.—Universalist 
Church, Rev. M. S. Nash: A special service in 
the interest of “Liberal Religion” will be held 
on Sunday evening, March 3, at 7.30. Rev. 
E, D. Towle, minister of the Second Unitarian 
Church, Brookline, will give an address. All 
are cordially invited. 


Revere, Mass.—Beachmont church; Great 
sorrow is felt here in the déath of the pastor, 
Rev. Eber R. Butler, who for nine years has 
been so deeply devoted to the interests of ‘this 
parish. Funeral services were held Sunday 
afternoon at the church. Representatives of 
the board of selectmen, town Officials, delegates 
from various social and charitable organizations, 
were seated in the body of the church. Rev. 
E. A. Horton conducted the services, Flags on 
the public buildings were at half-mast; and the 
fire-bells struck seventy-four times, the number 
of Mr. Butler’s years. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 


Rey. John W. Day: At the meeting of the Eliot 
Branch of the National Allianee Thursday, Feb- 
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ruary 21, the regular reports of committees were 
submitted. Mrs. Henry ‘W. Eliot, who was to 
have read a paper on “Our Duties to the State,” 
was prevented from doing so by illness. A 
paper on this subject by Mrs. C. H. Stone was 
read by Mrs. Saunders, and followed by an in- 
teresting discussion, On account of illness at 
the Mission House the presentation of a flag 
will be postponed until April 19. A large num- 
ber of young people have signified their wish to 
join the church; and it is proposed to invite the 
Sunday-school to attend church in a body on 
Palm Sunday, and, by their presence with those 
who will then signify their connection with the 
church, indicate the relation of the Sunday- 
school with the church as its preparatory de- 
partment. In many churches such a group 
would be called a confirmation class, and such 
ceremony a confirmation. The essential mean- 
ing of the word is in this act of membership; 
for thus do young people confirm their allegiance 
to the church of their childhood, and thus is the 
church confirmed in the strength of their acces- 
sion. 


Seattle, Wash—-Our Unitarian society 
here is doing good work and reaching a greater 
number of people than ever before. Last fall, 
at the suggestion of our minister, Rev. W. D. 
Simonds, we engaged the Seattle Theatre for 
Sunday morning services for a period of three 
months, and rented our church building for the 
same length of time. At the end of the three 
months the meetings had proved so successful 
that the plan was continued for an indefinite 
time. The theatre is the best one in the city, 
and is very centrally located, The auditorium 
is always well filled; and the congregations 
number about five hundred, and show a gradual, 
healthy growth. Many new members have sent 
in their names. The church building is reserved 
(by the provisions of the lease) for afternoon 
and evening meetings of the ladies’ and young 
people’s societies and other church activities. 
The annual meeting was held at the church on 
Monday evening, February 11. . It was probably 
the best attended of any in the history of the 
society. Dinner was served by the ladies in 
the church parlors from six to half-past seven 
o’clock, after which the business meeting took 
place. Six trustees were elected,—two whose 
terms of office expired upon the old board of 
five, and four others,—in order to make nine, 
the board of ‘trustees having been increased 
from five to nine members by a change in the 
constitution and by-laws. The treasurer’s report 
showed a constantly increasing revenue from 
pledges and Sunday morning collections and an 
encouraging outlook for the future. A commit- 
tee was provided for to consider organizing a 
Unitarian club for men, and directed to report 
at a future meeting. 


dinner time, any \ 
time is a good 
time to use 


They give a light 
that’s rich and bril- 77 
Nliant. No odor f 
‘ Many styles, Sold J! 
m everywhere. 
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WE BUY lamp-chimneys 
by the dozen ; they go 
on snapping and popping and 
flying in pieces; and we go 
on buying the very same 
chimneys year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to sell 
us a chimney a week for every 
lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top and 
“pearl glass” do not break 
from heat; they are made of 
tough glass. Try them. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it Me can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pieces of attrac- 
tive design and 


SILVER © superior work- 
manship always 
W ARE in stock. 


FosTER & Co 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


oo rg MCAS TEAD. saa 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gikts 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER é 
Miss 104 GLINE R- CLARK} Principals. 


Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, ert training for six 
little girls under twelve years of ager . 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 

ly Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on request. 


ddress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
_ FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B, KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipsig): Alb 
4 ood, A.B. (Harva 2D; e 
Edward Bailey, A.B. peeerhy eipzig) ; ert 


Heart-Beats. <A Book of Meditations. 
‘By PrRoTAP CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Stowe, Vt.—Under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Fraternity the conference room 
in the vestry of Unity Church has been enlarged, 
repainted, carpeted, and otherwise made pleas- 
ant and attractive. The fraternity has received 
the cordial assistance and,financial aid of the 
entire society; but it is largely due to the unceas- 
ing efforts of the pastor that the work has been 
accomplished, and the room finished in season 
for the annual reunion meeting of February 17. 
Communications were received from several 
absent members, and the meeting pleasant and 
profitable. Meeting led by the president of 
fraternity, L. L. Harris. 


Waltham, Mass.— Great regret is ex- 
pressed in the announcement that Rev. W. H. 
Pulsford has accepted a call to the Church of 
the Messiah, Chicago. Mr. Pulsford has been 
here for nearly eight years, and is closely bound 
by many ties of friendship which cannot be 
lightly severed. 


Winchester, Mass.—Rev. W. I. Law- 
rance: A special series of sermons is being de- 
livered by the pastor appropriate for the Lenten 
season: March 3, “The Religion of Despair”; 
March 10, “The Religion of Righteousness”; 


“March 17, “The Religion of Love”; March 31, 


“The Triumph of Faith”; April 7, “The Un- 
ending Genesis.” 


Worcester, Mass.— Unity Church, Rev. 
F. L. Phalen: A sermon of very great signifi- 
cance was preached by the pastor on Sunday 
morning, February 17, touching upon the vital 
question of parents’ responsibility for the relig- 


ious education of their children. “If our religion 


is true, if it is helpful, if it is man’s noblest 


legacy and God’s clearest revelation, then we are 


bound by every sacred and solemn obligation to 
impart it to the young. First, so that they may 
not miss life’s highest and divinest gifts; and, 
second, so they may learn how to live in the 


' world, and find it not a mere house of cards or a 


fool’s paradise or ‘a tale told by an idiot, full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing,’ but an open 
pathway leading through moral discipline to the 
city of God.” ‘The sermon was published in full 
in the columns. of the Worcester Sfy. ° 


Personals, 


Rev. C. W. Wendte has been invited to give 
the annual address before the London Ministers’ 
Meeting on the occasion of the British and 
Foreign Anniversaries in May next in London. 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


Previously reported.........-sses0e+ Seah eieass $6,094.45 
2 Io. 
76.00 
od 10,00 
The Misses Weld 5.00 
Taunton Branch Alliance. 10.00 
POSEPATTIO’ CUTtIB. «0 coc. odes co velseddavtloces 25.00 
Northampton Branch Alliance (Second Church), a§.00 
50.00 
pe EG yo 1.00 
R.S. Gorham.. 10,00 
Miss F. E. White. "100,00 
Miss H. H. White......,.- *50.00 
Branch Alliance, First Chi 25.00 
E. H. Burrage....--.+ +++ 100,00 
“Three friends”... 50.00 


Branch Alliance, First Congregational, Provi- 


$5,690.45 


The friends of the cause at Lithia Springs 
will observe that something is still 
before the $8,000 fund is completed. 


CuHartzs E. St. Joun. 


The members of the Boston Ramabai Circle are 
earnestly requested to meet at 8 Marlboro Street, 
Monday, March 4, at 11o’clock A.M. All persons 
interested in Ramabai’s work, not already mem- 
bers of local circles, are cordially invited to be 
present at this meeting and join the Boston 
circle. Membership fees, $1, or more, if one 
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Your Grandmother’s Garden 


we are sure, contained many rare flowers and delicious vegetables, which doubtless 
came from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating peopie for over 


half* a ‘century. 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden” 
is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 

. To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we 
will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 50-cent ‘‘Garden’’ Collection of seeds, 
containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy,Pink Plume Celery, 
Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


ETER HENDERSON & CO., 


835 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


4900-3901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has béen 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 

NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 

2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 

3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 

4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 

6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 


aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. alr gli Sunset.’” (By Rev. Robert 
‘ollyer, 


12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14, The Twentieth Century —A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer,) 


Series on “‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion,” 


: 1. Religions and Religion. 
B Il. Theologies and Theology. 
10. Ill, The Universe. 
Vv. Man. 
17. _V. Bibles. 
VI. Gods and God. 
20. VII. Saviors. 
21. Vill. Worship. 


Send for a specimen caby. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 


ed | Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 


fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. Songs in Bxile. 
2. The Reign of Law. 
3. The Re-birth of Jesus. ’ 
4, The Prophetic Soul. 
5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
‘aja Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«.. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Coneerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.0., 


Author of “Essential Man,!’ “Essay on Mental Evo- 
bution,’ etc, 


PRICE 15 OENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Oongress Street, -— = = 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 


Boston. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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Pleasantries. 


In a prayer-meeting an exhorter arose to 
speak, and began his remarks thus: “As I was 
sitting on a thought, a seat passed through my 
mind.” 


In the Pie Belt—A young girl who carried 
her dinner was observed to always eat her pie 
first. When asked why, she replied: “Well, if 
there’s anything left, it won’t be the pie, will 
it now ?” 


Her father: “You have been paying atten- 
tions to my daughter. You haven’t proposed 
yet?” His lordship: “Not yet, sir.” Her 
father : “Now let us come right down to business. 
What will you take not to propose ?”— Brook- 
lyn Life. 


“Dear! dear!” said the minister’s wife: “the 
cook has burned the steak to a crisp and served 
the potatoes almost raw.” “H’m!” commented 
the reverend gentleman. ‘Done the things she 
ought not to have done, and left undone the 
things she ought to have done.” 


As a little fellow of five or six years was read- 
ing at school one day, he came upon the pas- 
sage, “Keep thy tongue from evil and thy lips 
from guile.” Master Hopeful drawled out, 
“Keep — thy— tongue—from—evil—and—thy— 
lips—from—girls.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 


A little girl, between four and five years of 
age, came running in from sliding one day, and 
exclaimed to her mother: “O mamma, did you 
see me go down? I went like thunder.” To 
her mother’s astonished question as to whom 
she had heard say that, the little one replied, 
“Well, mamma, you know you said one day ‘as 
quick as lightning’; and it always thunders after 
it lightens, doesn’t it?” 


Two little tramp kittens were brought home 
in a basket. One we called Myrtle, and the other 
one Ann Eliza. Poor little Myrtle died, and we 
buried her ina flower-bed under the nasturtiums. 
Dr. Jack wrote her epitaph on a piece of pine 
board thus : — 

Here Myrtle lies 
To fertilize. 


Soon Ann Eliza passed away, and the same 
gifted pen added : — 


Ann Elizer, 
More fertilizer. 


A former Duke of Hamilton once asked one 
of his neighbors to stay to lunch with him. 
The visitor was a small laird, not often in the 
way of dining with dukes. They were waited 
on at table by a servant in livery, who seemed 
to be diligence personified. He was here, there, 
and everywhere, anticipating all their wants. 
The guest could stand this no longer, and, like 
the Ancient Mariner, holding the servant with 
his glittering eye, took him to task in these 
words: “ What are ye dance, dance, dancing 
about the room for? Can ye no draw in your 
chair, and sit doon? I’m sure there’s enough 
on the table for three!” 


In Syracuse, N.Y., Superintendent Blodgett, 
C. W. Bardeen, and A. E. Winship were visit- 
ing schools. The principal was an enthusiastic 
woman, teaching in the third grade little people 
of nine and ten years. Mrs. C. clapped her 
hands in exuberant fashion, saying, ‘Are you 
glad to see these nice gentlemen?” and she 
raised her hands ecstatically as they shouted, 
“Yes.” “They'd be just as ready to say they’d 
like to see us hanged,” said Superintendent 
Blodgett. Like a flash she turned, and in the 
same ecstatic way clapped her hands, and said, 
“Would you like to see these nice gentlemen 
hanged?” and she waved her hands upward, 
and the children again shouted, “Yes.” 
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THE AOLIAN 


Is an organ which any : 
one can play. It iseven °* 
more than this. Itisan ¢ 
orchestra. : 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Ivers & Pond, 


PIANOS 


If you want to find out whether low- 
priced, poorly made articles are truly eco- 
nomical, experiment on some simple thing 
that costs but little. Don’t try it on a 
piano, or your loss will be large. We 
make but one quality,—the best. Our 
lowest-priced piano is as well made as our 
highest. Better cannot be made. 

Shall we tell you more by mailing our 
beautiful catalogue (free)? . 


HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of sellj¢ may interest you. Where 
no dealer sells our pian Be sell direct; practically 
bring our large Boston ~@ ment, Factory and Ware- 
rooms, to your door. .* 4 *e you our lowest prices, 
explain our Easy Pay © > “Wailable in the most 
remote village in the U. | at.” 
Boston or New York. 1’ @ *%, this, if our careful 
selection of a piano fails to” Q- “©, ‘in other words, 
if you don’t want it after see1. “9 %, 

to us, and we pay railroad freig. y 
correspondence. 


IVERS & POND b% * CO., 
110 Boylston Street, Bosto. Ce TENN 

When Visiting 

BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


‘as if. you lived in 


ng it,—it returns 
vs. We solicit 
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A FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
i FAVE FURNISHED NS 5001820. 


IHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER x 

=>, > MENEELY & CO., leewuine’ 
a) -TROY, N. Y.IZEL-METAL 
(179 CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE &PRICES FREE. 


ATMANU= JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


You may want a new organ for your church 
ad or Sunday-school 


BEFORE EASTER. 


Appoint an organ committee now, and instruct 
them to select an 


ES Leas 


We handle organs exclusively, and carry a large 
stock for all uses. Cash or time. Catalogue 
free. The only organ warerooms in Boston. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., 180 Tremont St. 


3d floor — Take elevator. Telephone 651-2 Oxford. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
sive npare SO 


AssrTe sats Ga ee } 
RECERCAT ODED RS tL Ped 


1,474.14 
$3,043,498.27 


a —e 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
assachu- 


or without experience, to act as agents in 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
‘ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND ¥ 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 


Dakotas. Correspondence solicited, 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


& Sons Co., 


BOSTON. 


